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A  Year’s  Protection 

for  less  than  9c  a  day! 

Less  than  9<  a  day  gives  you  the  complete 
accident,  sickness  and  quarantine  protection  of 
the  T.P.U.  “Peerless”  Certificate. 

It  brings  you  $25  a  week  up  to  25  weeks  after  first 
T  days  of  confinement  with  any  sickness  at 
any  time.  SIO  is  paid  for  first  7  days  during 
school  term. 

It  brings  you  $25  a  week  up  to  52  weeks  for  tem¬ 
porary  total  disability  at  any  time. 

It  brings  you  $10  for  first  week  and  $25  for  each 
remaining  week,  when  yon  are  involuntarily 
quarantined  during  school  term. 

Other  “Peerless"  benefits  indude:  $12.50  a  week 
up  to  13  weeks  for  non-confining  sickness 
during  school  (same  amount  and  time  for 
convalescence) ;  and  a  50%  increase  in  hos¬ 
pital  benefits  np  to  8  weeks. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  further  facta  about  the 
“Peerless”  at  $30,  the  “PeerlcM  1/2”  (half  the 
benefits  at  half  the  cost)  and  other  T.P.U. 
Certificates. 
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ALTHOUGH  there  are  about  455,000 
live  English  words,  43  are  repeated  so 
often  that  they  comprise  half  of  the 
total  number  of  words  written  and 
spoken  in  this  language.  Shall  we  send 
you  this  interesting  list? 

HIGHER  arithmetic  has  developed 
so  tremendously  in  the  past  century  that 
today  it  would  require  the  life-work  of 
at  least  two  geniuses  to  master  it  all. 
But  any  child  can  learn  all  the  arithmetic 
he  needs  for  daily  life  with  The  New 
Curriculum  Arithmetics,  Triangle 
Series — built  on  the  new  scientific  re¬ 
graded  curriculum  plan  which  makes 
learning  easy,  reduces  failures,  and  pro¬ 
vides  an  enriched  social  treatment. 

Congratulations  will  be  in 
order  (we  hope),  when  the 
new  arrival  in  the  Winston 
family  is  annoimced  at  the 
meeting  of  the  N.E.A.  in 
St.  Louis.  Be  sure  to  visit  the  Winston 
exhibit.  Booths  C-9-11-13-15-17-19. 

FIRST  in  literacy  among  the  75  chief 
cities  of  the  U.  S.  is  Salt  Lake  City. 

‘^IMTEREsf^  first-year  Book¬ 
keeping  has  never  been  as  high  as  this 
year,”  wrote  John  R.  Barnes,  Principal, 
Grosse  Pointe  High  School  (Michigan). 
The  reason — Bookkeeping  for  Imme¬ 
diate  Use,  Book  I,  by  Kirk,  Odell,  and 
Street.  Book  II  now  ready;  also  two 
sets  of  tests  for  Book  I. 

SOME  great  world  cities  are  smaller  at 
the  present  time  than  in  past  centuries. 
For  example,  Rome  has  fewer  citizens 
today  than  it  had  2,000  yesus  ago. 

MEW  informational  books,  magnifi¬ 
cently  illustrated  in  color,  for  the  read¬ 
ing  tables  in  Grades  1  to  3 — The  Story 
Books  of  Wheels,  Ships,  Trains,  and 
Aircraft,  by  Maud  and  Miska  Peter¬ 
sham,  at  a  new  low  list  price,  52  cents. 


Shortest  sound  in  music  has 
the  longest  spelling.  It  is  the 
one-sixty-fourth  note,  or  the 
hemidemisemiquaver. 


SMALL  indeed  is  the  real  solid  matter 
in  a  human  being,  because  his  atoms  are 
as  porous  as  the  solar  system!  If  all  his 
unfilled  space  could  be  removed,  and  his 
electrons  and  protons  rolled  together,  the 
resulting  lump  would  be  hardly  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  ...  A  fact  of  no 
practical  value,  even  to  those  who  are 
reducing.  Useful  Science,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  three-book  series  for  Grades  7, 8, 
and  9,  presents  the  basic  facts  of  science 
which,  in  this  industrial  and  scientific 
age,  are  important  to  every  citizen. 


All  matter  for  publication  should  be  addressed  to  the  Managing  Editor,  New  Jersey 
Educational  Review,  605  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Thf  JOHN  C.\ 

COMPANY^ 

f  CHICAGoT  ATLANTA  T  BALLAS  T  SAN  FRANCISCO  1 
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RUGC 


KRUEGER 


Social  Science  Course 
for  Elementary  Schools 

Undeniably  different 

in  point  of  view,  material,  and  treatment.  Dramatic,  in¬ 
terest-compelling  stories  about  the  universe  .  .  .  strange 
peoples  in  many  parts  of  the  world  .  .  .  communities, 
large  and  small,  and  other  subjects  in  a  challenging  new 
course  primarily  for  grades  3-6,  picturing  man’s  social 
development.  An  activity  program  in  accompanying 
Workbooks. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Lighting  installation  in 
Public  School  No.  22, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Notice 
blackboard  lighting  units 
(at  ceiling)  which  elimi¬ 
nate  shadows  and  glaring 
reflections. 


AUTOMATIC  LIGHTING . . .  Every  School  should  Hove  HI 


There  is  never  a  "shortage”  of 
light  in  this  classroom.  When 
natural  light  on  study  desks  falls 
below  23  foot<andles,  general  illu¬ 
mination  is  automatically  turned 
on. 

A  photoelectric  lighting  control 
unit,  mounted  in  rear  of  room, 
"sees”  when  natural  light  intensity 
falls  below  the  amount  needed  for 


seeing  safely  —  and  it  automatic¬ 
ally  operates  the  lighting  switch. 

Thus,  errors  in  human  judgment 
as  to  whether  students  and  instruc¬ 
tors  are  getting  sufficient  light  are 
eliminated. 

Schools  located  in  territory  served 
by  Public  Service  are  invited  to 
have  a  lighting  survey  made  by  our 
illuminating  engineers. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  ELECTRIC  AND  GAS  COMPANY 

A-4149 


The  National  Picture 
in 

State  School  Support 

Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the 
revenue  for  the  public  schools,  taking 
the  country  as  a  whole,  is  derived  from^ 
local  and  county  sources.  This  means 
that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  funds  arc  derived  from  gen¬ 
eral  property  taxes.  The  remaining 
one-fourth  of  the  funds  used  by  the 
public  schools  comes  from  state-wide 
sources. 

In  the  school  year  1933-34,  17 
states  levied  general  property  taxes 
especially  for  state  school  revenue.  The 
percentage  of  the  total  school  revenue 
produced  in  those  states  that  year  by 
the  general  property  taxes  ranged  from 
2.6  to  96.6.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  noted  that  six  states  in  addition  to 
the  17  levy  general  property  taxes  for 
their  general  funds  from  which  ap> 
propriations  are  made  for  the  public 
schools.  Therefore,  23  states  can  be 
said  to  use  general  property  taxes  for 
the  schools  directly  or  indirectly.  Of 
course,  the  foregoing  statements  con¬ 
cern  state  school  revenue  only,  and  not 
local  school  revenue. 

The  following  taxes  are  important 
sources  of  public  school  revenue:  in¬ 
come,  sales,  severance,  inheritance, 
corporation  and  poll. 

At  least  twelve  states  allocate  a 
part  or  all  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
income  taxes  to  their  public  schools. 
These  are  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Iowa, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  Texas,  Utah  and  Vermont. 

Eight  states  allocate  a  part  or  all 
of  their  proceeds  from  taxes  on  corpora¬ 
tions  to  their  public  schools.  Among 
these  are  California,  Delaware,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana  and 
Tennessee. 

Among  the  states  which  have  re¬ 
cently  levied  sales  taxes,  the  proceeds 
of  which  arc  allocated  in  part  or  wholly 
to  their  public  schools,  are  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  Utah 
and  Washington. 

At  least  30  states  distribute  part  or 
all  of  their  school  funds  on  the  basis 
of  the  ability  of  the  locality  to  sup¬ 
port  schools;  that  is,  the  funds  so  dis¬ 
tributed  are  apportioned  inversely  with 
the  wealth  of  the  local  school  taxing 
unit  in  relation  to  its  ability  to  sup¬ 
port  a  foundation  program. 


Your  problomo  nood  not  bocomo 
acute  before  eeeking  aid  from  the 
Committee  on  Grievancea  and 
Redreaa.  Attention  ia  called  to 
the  Aaaociation’a  atatement  on 
the  title  page  (113). 
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The  Need  For  State  Aid— 

Not  Property  Tax  Burdens 


by 

DR.  LEON  N.  NEULEN 
President 

WHILE  present  state  aid  to  schools 
is  inadequate,  New  Jersey  is 
faced  with  an  even  larger 
problem,  that  of  providing  genuine 
state  aid  to  local  school  districts,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Constitution  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  accepts  as  a  state  responsibility,  the 
provision  of  “a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  free  public  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  all  the  children  of  this 
state  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
eighteen  years.” 

Sound  modern  principles  of  school 
finance  dictate  that  at  least  20%  of 
the  cost  of  New  Jersey  schools  should 
be  borne  by  taxes  other  than  the  prop¬ 
erty  tax.  Such  taxes  should,  at  the 
same  time,  take  the  form  of  genuine 
state  aid  to  education,  instead  of  the 
pretended  state  aid  that  we  now  have. 

At  present  more  than  99%  of  the  cost 
of  New  Jersey  schools  is  borne  by  prop¬ 
erty  taxes.  No  state  in  the  union 
makes  its  schools  more  dependent  upon 
this  one  source  of  income,  or  places  on 
(  the  home  owners  so  great  a  burden  of 
school  support.  But  for  the  fact  that 
New  Jersey  is,  for  its  size,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  the  states,  and  one  of 
those  most  able  to  support  good  schools, 

'  its  educational  system  would  not  have 
survived  the  recent  years  without  ir- 
*’  reparable  damage.  That  the  schools 
have  suffered  severely  no  one  who 
.  knows  anything  about  education  will 
deny. 

The  following  items  indicate  the  as¬ 
sistance  which  New  Jersey  school  dis¬ 
tricts  now  receive,  where  the  money 
*  comes  from,  and  the  path  through 
which  it  gets  to  the  local  districts: 

1.  State  School  Tax — ^This  is  a 
tax  of  $2.75  on  each  $100  of  tax¬ 
able  real  'and  personal  property. 
$16,221,588.54  was  levied  through 
;  this  tax  in  1935. 

Of  this,  90%,  or  $14,599,429.68 
is  returned  directly  to  the  county 
where  it  is  raised,  for  distribution  to 
local  districts  through  the  county 
pools. 

The  other  10%,  or  $1,622,- 
158.86,  makes  up  a  Reserve  Fund, 


which  in  turn,  is  divided  into  a  1  % 
Emergency  Fund  and  the  Reserve 
Fund  proper.  The  Emergency  Fund 
($162,215.89)  is  used  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  help  very  poor  districts. 
In  addition  to  the  $1,622,158.86, 
$59,944.89,  as  10%  of  the  Penalty 
Tax  and  $5,991.36,  a  balance  of 
1934-35  Reserve  Fund,  makes  the 
Reserve  Fund  for  1935-36. 

The  Reserve  Fund  proper, 
$1,524,173.22,  after  $200,970  is 
deducted  as  $45  State  aid  for  each 
State  ward,  is  used  to  assist  poorer 
counties  to  meet  teacher,  tuition, 
and  transportation  quotas  and  an 
amount  on  days’  attendance.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  1931-32,  there  has 
been  insufficient  money  to  provide 
three  cents  a  day  for  attendance. 

2.  Railroad  Tax — A  state-wide  tax 
on  main-stem  railroad  and  canal 
property  for  1934  amounted  to 
$10,453,451.40  to  which  is  added 
$47,270.07  unexpended  appropria¬ 
tion  balances  of  the  preceding  year, 
niaking  a  total  of  $10,500,721.47. 
This  tax  is  subject  to  a  deduction  of 
$1,317,219.18  for  general  State 
purposes,  and  deductions  of  $7,805,- 
692.79  for  various  educational  pur¬ 
poses. 

These  deductions  of  $7,805,692.79 

are  made  up  as  follows: 

State  Board  of  Regents 

(State  Ag.  College)... $886,105.00 

State  Department  of  Public 


Instruction  .  167,751.00 

(bounty  Superintendents  . .  105,000.00 

Board  of  Examiners .  5,530.00 

State  Board  of  Education  26,800.00 


State  Aid  for  manual  train¬ 
ing,  vocational  schools, 
foreign-born  classes,  crip¬ 
pled  children  aid,  and 
vocational  supervision.  .1,033,113.79 
N.  J.  School  for  Deaf  and 
Manual  Training  School 
for  Colored  Youth....  397,069.00 
State  Teachers’  Colleges 
and  Normal  Schools...  846,556.00 

Teachers’  Libraries .  4(X).(X) 

Teachers’  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund  . 4,337,368.(X) 

After  these  deductions  of  $1,317,- 
219.18  for  the  general  state  fund,  and 
$7,805,692.79  as  listed  above,  there  re¬ 


mained  $1,377,809.50  for  distribution 
to  the  counties  for  the  districts  as  of 
September,  1935.  This  distribution, 
as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  certification, 
was  not  paid,  due  to  litigation  by  the 
railroads  in  the  courts  of  the  State  and 
Nation. 

3.  State  School  Fund — ^This  is 
the  annual  appropriation  from  the 
income  of  sundry  capital  appro¬ 
priations  and  State  lands.  It 
amounts  to  approximately  $500,000 
a  year.  It  goes  to  counties  on  the 
basis  of  days  attendance  for  redis¬ 
tribution  to  local  districts. 

4.  Surplus  Revenue  of  1837 — 
This  is  the  income  from  a  loan  to 
New  Jersey  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  $764,670.44  from  surplus 
revenue  in  1837.  It  amounts  to 
$21,046.98  for  1935-36. 

5.  Unexpended  Balances  in  Help¬ 
ing  Teacher  and  Other  Ac¬ 
counts — Any  balance  of  county 
railroad  tax  funds,  which  have  been 
earmarked  for  helping  teachers,  re¬ 
verts  to  the  county  for  distribution 
to  the  districts.  This  is  equal  to 
$9,686.87  in  1935-36. 

6.  Penalty  for  Not  Paying  Entire 
State  School  Tax  on  Time — 
This  penalty,  which  has  been  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sum  during  recent  years 
($599,448.89  in  1935-36),  is  divid¬ 
ed  as  follows:  90%  to  the  counties 
on  the  basis  of  ratables,  and  10%  to 
the  Reserve  Fund  (See  No.  1). 

7.  General  State  Monies  for 
School  Libraries — A  small  sum 
($1,920  in  1934-35)  is  appropria¬ 
ted  annually  by  the  legislature  for 
free  school  libraries.  This  money 
goes  directly  from  the  general  State 
monies  to  the  school  districts. 

8.  Federal  Aid — ^The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  aids  the  districts  in  main¬ 
taining  vocational  education  and 
continuation  schools.  Such  aid 
amounted  to  $210,811.%  in  1934- 
35.  The  Federal  (jovernment  also 
gives  the  State  $22,844.69  for  the 
training  of  vocational  teachers. 

The  following  tabulations  indicate 
the  approximate  amounts  of  aid  which 
local  school  districts  receive  (figures 
refer  to  the  sources  as  itemized  above)  : 
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I.  Distributed  by  State,  Through 
County  Pools 

(and  distributed  to  districts  on  basis  of 
teachers,  tuition,  transportation,  and 
days’  attendance.) 

1.  90%  of  State  School  Tax  (or 
the  local  propert>'  tax  receiv¬ 


ed  and  returned) . $14,599,000 

from  Reserve  Fund — 9%  of 

State  School  Tax .  1,319,000 

2.  Railroad  Tax  Money .  1,378,000 

3.  State  School  Fund .  500,000 

4.  Surplus  Revenue  of  1837....  21,000 

5.  Unexpended  Balances .  10,000 

6.  Penalties,  State  School  Tax..  540,000 


$18,367,000 

II.  Distributed  Direct  to  Districts 
from  State  and  Federal 
Government 

1.  State  School  Tax — 1%  Em¬ 
ergency  Fund . $  162,000 

State  School  Tax — Reserve 

Fund,  for  wards  of  N.  J....  201,000 

2.  from  Railroad  Tax — for  in¬ 
dustrial  education .  645,000 

from  Railroad  Tax — for  vo¬ 
cational  schools .  292,000 

from  Railroad  Tax — evening 

classes  for  foreign  born .  10,000 

from  Railroad  Tax — educa¬ 
tion  of  crippled  children....  45,000 

7.  from  General  State  Funds — 

for  libraries .  2,000 

8.  from  Federal  Government — 
vocational,  continuation....  210,000 

$  1,567,000 

Total  Aid  to  Local  Districts,  $19,934,000 

An  examination  of  the  foregoing  data 
v/ill  reveal  the  fact  that  only  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items  are  not  derived  from 
taxes  on  real  estate : 


3.  State  School  Fund .  $500,000 

4.  Surplus  Revenue  of  1837 .  21,000 

7.  Library  Fund .  2,000 

8.  Federal  Aid .  210,000 


$733,000 

This  means  that  slightly  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  monies  now  be¬ 
ing  made  available  for  the  support  of 
schools  in  local  districts  comes  from 
taxes  other  than  the  property  tax. 

Theoretically  it  would  seem  that 

New  Jerset  contributes  approximately 
19%  of  the  cost  of  its  schools.  Com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  amounts  provided 
by  some  other  states,  for  example; 

Delaware  .  89.5 1  .Alabama  .  31.2 

North  Carolina  66.0  Florida  .  30.1 

California  ....  63.5:  Oklahoma .  28.4 

Texas  .  61.8  .Nevada  .  26.6 

West  Virginia. .  53.2;  .Arizona  .  26.0 

Washington  ...  50.0  Ohio  .  25.4 

Utah  .  41.1:  South  Carolina  24.5 

Georgia  .  37.31  Minnesota  .  ..  24.3 

Louisiana  .  36.2  Kentucky  .  23.0 

Indiana  .  36.1 1  .Maryland  ....  21.2 

New  York .  33.5!  Tennessee  ....  21.2 

Virginia  .  31.8  NEW  JERSEY.  19.7 

Michigan  .  31.4 

But  even  the  19%  which  New  Jer¬ 
sey  theoretically  contributes  dwindles 
to  an  insignificant  amount  when  we 
examine  it.  From  the  analysis  of  state 
aid  already  given,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  approximately  $1 4,599,000 
raised  from  local  property  taxes  is  re¬ 
turned  directly  to  the  counties  where 


it  is  levied.  Its  effect  is  exactly  the 
sPime  as  if  it  were  a  county  tax.  This 
leaves  less  than  $5,500,000  from  the 
total  of  the  so-called  state  aid  which 
can  be  considered  as  approaching  to 
state  aid.  This  is  barely  6%  of  the 
cost  of  New’  Jersey  schools,  and  an  in¬ 
significant  amount  compared  w’ith  what 
our  State  should  be  doing. 

From  the  above  figures  two  things 
should  be  obvious : 

( 1 )  that  New  Jersey  today  places 


an  undue  burden  of  school  support  on 
the  property  tax,  which  for  the  last 
few  years  has  resulted  in  serious  local 
problems;  and 

(2)  that  the  State  does  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  school  support  anything  like 
the  proportion  that  it  should  or  that 
other  States  do. 

Measures  to  correct  these  two  situa¬ 
tions  should  be  among  the  most  press¬ 
ing  problems  before  the  1936  Legis¬ 
lature. 


New  School  Bills  Concern 
Salary,  Health,  Flag  Salute 


An  amendment  forbidding  salary  re¬ 
ductions  for  Board  of  Education  em¬ 
ployees  whose  contract  salary  is  one 
thousand  dollars  or  less  was  made  a 
part  of  the  bill  permitting  salary  re¬ 
ductions  when  that  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  on  January  20.  The 
bill  as  amended  has  been  signed  by  the 
Governor.  This  amendment  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  assist  greatly  the  teachers  in 
the  poorer  districts  whose  salaries  have 
always  been  low. 

Three  bills  dealing  with  the  health 
of  teachers  and  pupils  and  three  dealing 
with  flag  salutes  have  also  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  1936  Legislature. 

The  salary  reduction  bill  for  school 
districts,  Senate  Bill  6,  was  introduced 
together  with  other  bills  permitting 
reductions,  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  Legislature.  An  attempt  to  pass 
the  bills  under  suspension  of  rules  was 
made  at  that  time,  but  failed  when 
Senator  Powell  of  Burlington  County 
and  Senator  Toolan  of  Middlesex 
asked  for  time  to  study  the  bills. 

When  the  Senate  reconvened  on 
January  20,  the  bills  were  immediately 
brought  up  for  passage.  When  Sen¬ 
ate  Bill  6  was  brought  up.  Senator 
Pow’ell  offered  a  series  of  amendments. 

The  first,  which  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  any  greater  cuts  in  1936-37 
than  were  effective  in  1935-36,  was 
defeated.  Another,  which  would  have 
forbidden  cuts  on  salaries  of  $1200  a 
year  or  less,  was  also  defeated.  The 
limitation  on  cuts  in  salaries  of  $1,0(X) 
or  less  was  accepted.  A  fourth  amend¬ 
ment,  which  would  have  limited  the 
range  of  cuts  to  ten  per  cent  (the 
highest  cut  could  not  have  been  more 
than  ten  per  cent  greater  than  the 
smallest  cut),  also  failed  of  passage. 

On  the  final  vote  the  bill  was  pass¬ 
ed  as  amended. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  Assembly, 
Representative  John  M,  Kerner  of 
Union  County  proposed  amendments 
similar  to  the  first  two  offered  hy  Sen¬ 
ator  Powell  in  the  Senate.  Both  were 


defeated.  Efforts  by  Mr.  Kerner  and 
Assemblyman  Burke  of  Middlesex  to 
propose  further  amendments  were  over¬ 
ruled,  and  the  bill,  as  amended  in  the 
Senate,  passed  the  Assembly. 

The  law  as  amended  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

“The  board  of  education  of  every 
school  district  in  this  State  shall  have 
full  authority,  by  resolution,  to  fix  and 
determine  the  salaries  and  compensa¬ 
tion  to  be  paid  to  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  and  persons  holding  posi¬ 
tions  in  any  such  school  district,  be¬ 
tween  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thou¬ 
sand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and 
the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  such  person  be  under 
tenure  or  not;  provided,  that  if  any 
such  person  be  a  member  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  or  any  employees’ 
pension  fund,  such  person  may  continue 
to  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  into  such 
pension  fund  the  same  amount  as  if 
such  salary  or  compensation  had  not 
been  changed,  and  upon  the  death  or 
retirement  of  such  member,  he  or  his 
beneficiary  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
benefits  as  if  his  salary  or  compensa¬ 
tion  had  not  been  changed ;  and  pro¬ 
vided,  further,  that  in  fixing  salaries 
or  compensation  there  shall  be  no  dis¬ 
crimination  among  or  between  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  same  class  of  service; 
provided,  however,  that  the  existing 
minimum  salary  of  teachers  of  seventy 
dollars  per  month  shall  not  be  changed ; 
provided,  further,  that  there  shall  be 
no  reduction  in  the  salary  or  compen¬ 
sation  of  any  officer  or  employee  whose 
contract  salary  or  compensation  is  ten 
hundred  dollars  or  less  per  annum.” 

Assembly  Bills  No.  30,  31,  and  32, 
introduced  by  Robert  F.  McAlevy  of 
Hudson  County,  deal  with  saluting  the 
flag. 

Assembly  Bill  30  would  provide  that 
“at  all  general  assemblages  and/or  dur- 
{Continued  on  page  125) 
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Teachers  Pet— 
The  Dull-Normal 


Classroom  Group  Finds 
Teachers  Have  Liffle 
Faith  in  Present  Set- 
Up  and  Devices 

WHENEVER  conscientious  and 
competent  teachers  get  to¬ 
gether  today,  the  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  sooner  or  later  becomes,  “What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  the  dull- 
normal  or  retarded  pupil?”  The  an¬ 
swer  in  a  majority  of  cases  will  chal¬ 
lenge  the  entire  educational  system,  a 
recent  sampling  of  over  600  teachers 
in  19  of  the  21  counties  of  the  state 
shows. 

The  results,  gathered  by  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Interests  Committee  of  the  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  of  the  Department  of 
Elementary  Education,  indicate  that 
teachers  everywhere  want  the  answer 
to  “Why  and  how  long  must  we  con¬ 
tinue  this  waste?”  They  do  not  mean 
a  waste  of  money,  though  pertinent 
questions  might  be  raised  on  that  point, 
but  the  waste  of  pupil  and  teacher 
energy  in  dealing  with  the  dull-normal 
and  retarded  child. 

With  dues  of  but  twenty-five  cents 
per  year  the  Association  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  have  experts  make  the  question¬ 
naire,  nor  did  the  committee  consider 
it  necessary.  Our  questionnaire  is 
neither  scientific  nor  standardized,  but 
it  is  composed  of  questions  that  are  up¬ 
permost  in  the  minds  of  our  thinking 
teachers  and  problems  encountered  in 
the  performance  of  their  regular  duties. 

Time  Given  Voluntarily 

No  questionnaire,  however  carefully 
prepared,  means  exactly  the  same  thing 
to  every  member  of  the  group  answering 
it,  but  the  statement  that  the  retarded 
child  is  becoming  an  acute  problem  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  over  six 
hundred  busy  elementary  teachers  vol¬ 
untarily  took  the  time  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  educational  as¬ 
pects  of  the  problem. 

In  the  first  group  of  questions,  which 
really  define  the  problem,  we  find  that 
477  teachers  believe  bright  and  aver- 
>ge  children  are  being  sacrificed  in 
order  to  give  more  time  to  the  retarded. 
One  hundred  and  six  felt  this  was  not 
the  case.  Much  more  emphatic,  how- 
fver,  was  the  vote  on  whether  this  sac¬ 


rifice  meets  the  needs  of  the  retarded. 
Only  33  said  it  did;  433  voted  no. 

Even  the  youth  of  the  schools  realize 
the  injustice  of  the  present  system.  A 
young  man’,  remembering  his  high 
school  days,  said,  “To  force  any  indi¬ 
vidual  into  a  definite  pattern,  whether 
it  fits  or  not,  must  inevitably  cause  dis¬ 
harmony  and  a  certain  amount  of  chaos. 
The  result  in  a  child  will  usually  be 
harmful  because  he  has  formed  no  de¬ 
fense.  All  he  can  do  is  either  sulk  or 
revolt.” 

A  social  worker-  wrote,  “A  few 
days  ago  one  of  our  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  a  suicide.  A  boy 
twelve  years  old  hung  himself  because 
he  was  backward  in  his  studies  at  school 
and  was  sensitive  about  the  remarks  of 
classmates  .  .  .  These  children  have  a 
certain  amount  of  mentality  and  many 
of  them  have  gifts  in  certain  directions, 
which,  if  fostered  and  taken  care  of 
with  proper  training,  will  mean  an 
earning  capacity  in  later  years.” 

Complexes — With  Some  Alarm 

In  considering  promotion  policies, 
less  certainty  was  shown,  witness  the 
327  to  205  verdict  that  we  set  up  mental 
complexes  by  allowing  these  children 
to  be  promoted.  In  answer  to  the 
negative  aspect  of  the  same  question, 
426  held  that  complexes  are  being  cre¬ 
ated  by  allowing  perpetual  failures 
among  this  group.  One  hundred  and 
one  did  not  agree. 

When  the  word  alarming  was 
added  to  this  query,  in  other  words, 
“Are  these  complexes  among  perpetual 
failures  alarming?”  the  vote  was  287 
yes  and  1 1 9  no.  One  teacher  was  mov¬ 
ed  to  terse  comment,  “We  pass  them — 
except  in  rare  cases  where  they  are 
not  capable  of  an  alarming  mental 
complex.” 

There  was  almost  complete  agree¬ 
ment  (528-56)  that  the  dull-normal 
child  takes  more  than  his  fair  share  of 
school  time  for  discipline  or  work,  and 
their  characteristics,  as  pictured  in  the 
answers,  include  tendencies  towards 
meddlesomeness,  and  hurting  the  smal¬ 
ler  children ;  they  are  also  felt  to  be  un¬ 
dependable  and,  attention  sociologists, 
they  are  generally  less  well-cared  for  as 
to  body,  clothes  and  health  (436-119). 

This  point  was  further  expressed  in 
the  statement  that  the  families  of  these 
children  are  often  social  problems.  Re¬ 
lief  seems  to  be  necessary  in  about  half 
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the  cases,  the  tally  being  228-200.  It 
appears,  in  addition,  that  the  below- 
average  child  is  most  often  from  a  large 
family. 

It  is  obvious  that  social  and  economic 
agencies  outside  the  school  are  involved 
here,  so  that  the  schools  cannot  deal 
with  the  problems  alone.  They  remain 
vital  nevertheless,  affecting,  as  they  do, 
the  taxes  we  pay  and  the  society  in 
which  we  live. 

The  same  social  worker  quoted  above 
said  with  reference  to  these  questions, 
“During  the  recent  unemployment  situ¬ 
ation  many  thousands  of  these  families 
have  been  on  relief,  thus  aggravating 
conditions  already  a  problem,  and  the 
tendency  to  excuse  on  the  grounds  of 
the  depression  is  obvious.  In  fact,  so 
apparent  is  this  excuse  that  the  time  for 
action  is  ripe.  The  State  should  see  to 
it  that  proper  schools  are  provided  for 
the  problem  child,  equipped  with  social¬ 
ly  trained  workers  and  teachers;  work¬ 
ers  for  the  homes  and  teachers  for  the 
school.  The  problem  child  should  be 
watched  for  dormant  possibilities  and  so 
be  fitted  for  his  or  her  place  in  the  battle 
of  life  ...  A  gigantic  task,  I  know, 
which  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
specialists  in  training  and  teaching.” 

Tests  Take  Drubbing 

When  it  comes  to  administrative 
techniques  designed  to  aid  the  teachers, 
further  reason  is  found  for  school  heads 
and  research  men  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  By  a  vote  of  341  to  138,  the 
psychological  report  is  held  to  be  of 
little,  if  any,  help.  The  intelligence 
test  fares  little  better,  the  vote  being 
145  yes,  to  323  no,  in  answer  to,  “Do 
intelligence  tests  really  test  intelli¬ 
gence  ?”  The  achievement  test  had  248 
supporters  against  280  opponents  on 
the  question,  “Are  achievement  tests 
effective  grade  placement  agencies?” 

In  contrast  to  this  almost  even  split 
is  the  verdict  (455-36)  that  other  qual- 
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ities  such  as  honesty,  perseverance  and 
interest  are  more  important  than  the 
I.  Q.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
found  that  I.  Q.  tests  vary  consider¬ 
ably  in  their  results. 

Expressed  opinions  as  to  whether  in¬ 
telligence  tests  really  test  the  intelli¬ 
gence  varied  from,  “In  a  few  cases”, 
“In  most  cases”,  to  “I  do  not  know” 
and  perhaps  the  following  examples 
from  tests  throw  light  on  why  teachers 
have  so  little  faith  in  them. 

Examples:  Six  nickels  make  how 
many  dimes? 

How  much  longer  is  a 
foot  than  ten  inches? 

Is  that  a  test  of  intelligence  or  plain 
arithmetic  ? 

Example:  Draw  a  line  under  each 
of  the  two  words  that 
tell  what  the  thing  al¬ 
ways  has:  MAN — body, 
cane,  head,  teeth,  shoes. 

The  wording,  “What  the  thing  al¬ 
ways  has”,  is  enough  to  puzzle  a  bright 
child,  and  paralyze  a  slow  one  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  test.  Then  how 
many  little  children  see  men  without 
teeth?  And  do  not  even  little  children 
know  that  false  teeth  come  out?  In 
their  limited  world  few  men  have  no 
teeth  at  all.  Like  the  poet  who  says, 
“If  you  think  about  camels  long  enough 
you’ll  go  mad” — after  thinking  about 
this  question  a  while,  one  decides  that 
considering  false  teeth  is  a  mark  of 
high  intelligence.  At  any  rate,  teachers 
are  far  from  satisfied  with  the  present- 
day  intelligence  tests. 

Approval  of  clinics  was  indicated  but 
there  were  frequent  comments  such  as, 
“Clinics  not  convenient”,  and  “We  can 
refer  only  sub-normal  children  to 
clinics.” 

Remedies  Held  Workable 

Answers  to  questions  dealing  with 
suggested  remedies  for  the  situation 
were  practical,  valuable  and  within 
reach  of  most  school  systems.  They 
would,  if  carried  out,  save  time  and 
energy  and  help  train  children  for 
worthwhile  citizenship. 

To  the  question,  “Is  it  fair  to  the 
taxpayer  to  allow  the  mentally  retarded 
child  to  drift  into  high  school  ?”,  some¬ 
one  wisely  said,  “The  high  school  should 
have  courses  suited  to  children  with  low 
I.  Q.’s.  It  is  cheaper  than  to  allow 
them  to  drift  to  crime  and  jail.” 

On,  “Are  our  present  programs  pre¬ 
paring  these  children  for  life  and  for 
earning  a  living?”  the  vote  was  95  yes 
and  426  no.  One  teacher  commented, 
“There  is  some  preparation  for  living. 
These  students  will  learn  something  of 
living  with  others,  some  idea  of  health¬ 
ful  living,  and  how  to  play.  Some  in¬ 
sist  we  have  gone  too  far  in  helping  the 
weak  pupil,  but  my  own  feeling  is  that 


we  have  hardly  scratched  the  surface  of 
the  problem  insofar  as  it  touches  these 
children  in  our  average  schools.  Actu¬ 
ally  we  have  been  cramming  many  of 
our  youngsters  with  a  program  which 
attempts  to  give  a  background  for  a 
life  of  broad  intellectual  culture.”  ^ 

It  was  agreed  that  there  is  a  crying 
need  for  domestic  workers,  this  need 
being  increased  because  of  the  large 
number  of  married  women  in  business 
today.  A  girl  who  is  taught  how  to 
keep  a  home  and  rear  a  family  will  not 
be  an  added  drain  to  the  taxpayer,  but  a 
dividend-paying  proposition  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  social  welfare  and  good  citi¬ 
zenship. 

Second  Grade  as  Control  Point 

“Do  you  believe  it  would  be  better  if 
these  children  were  taken  in  special 
classes  for  adjustment  in  the  second 
grade  or  beginning  third,  before  bad 
study  habits  have  become  so  settled  ?” 
was  answered  largely  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  Two  answers  of  interest  express 
the  opposite  view.  “If  we  deem  aduca- 
tion  a  matter  of  social  training  as  well 
as  of  intellect  and  acquisition,  it  is  still 
an  open  question  as  to  how  much  of  the 
training  should  be  in  homogeneous 
groups  or  how  much  in  the  more  mis¬ 
cellaneous  group.  Personally  I  feel 
that  where  there  is  miscellaneous  group¬ 
ing  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  su¬ 
perior  to  help  the  dull  and  the  social 
opportunity  for  the  dull  to  work  with 
the  superior.” 

“I  do  not  believe  slow  children 
achieve  less  in  the  mixed  group  if  the 
whole  system  is  based  on  a  program  of 
teaching  individuals  rather  than  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  That  has  been  the  fallacy 
of  the  past.  Here  we  aim  to  teach 
individuals  through  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ences  and  of  course  that  includes  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  Decidedly  problem  chil¬ 
dren  are  sent  to  a  school  in  the  system 
set  aside  for  that  purpose.  The  dull 
children  for  the  most  part  make  as  good 
an  adjustment  as  can  be  hoped  for  in 
the  grade  of  their  social  level.” 

The  question  on  what  solutions  were 
possible  received  many  excellent  re¬ 
sponses,  among  them  these:  “More 
and  more  vocational  type  work,  manual 
training,  cooking,  housekeeping,  me¬ 
chanics,  very  simple  arithmetic.” 

“The  work  in  the  classroom  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  brighter  child 
and  the  slower  child  may  be  permitted 
to  work,  each  at  his  own  rate  of  speed. 
When  new  work  is  presented  it  should 
be  given  in  small  doses,  but  when  the 
presentation  and  the  routine  have  been 
established  the  work  should  be  so  as¬ 
signed  that  the  brighter  pupil  may  be 
free  to  work  on  his  own,  thus  permit¬ 
ting  the  teacher  to  work  with  those  in 


need  of  more  help.  I  have  found  by 
actual  experience  that  the  bright  child 
who  will  not  work  on  a  specific  assign¬ 
ment  will  work  at  top  speed  and  to  his 
capacity  on  his  own.  Groups  are  al¬ 
ways  mixed.  Even  in  a  slow  group 
there  are  those  who  must  have  more 
time  and  explanation.  In  a  bright 
group  the  same  is  true.  Children  can 
be  made  to  achieve  to  full  capacity  re¬ 
gardless  of  grouping  if  the  above 
method  is  applied.” 

Perhaps  the  most  practical  remark 
was  this:  “The  best  method  is  a  special 
teacher  plus  an  adapted  curriculum.” 

The  teachers  who  checked  and  an¬ 
swered  these  questions  represent  19  of 
our  21  counties.  They  are  employed  in 
the  largest  and  in  the  smallest  schools  of 
those  counties.  We  feel  that  their  r^ 
action  is  an  entirely  impartial  one.  Some 
of  them  have  endured  all  the  unpleasant 
situations  discussed ;  all  have  endured 
some  of  them.  They  know  whereof 
they  speak. 

Consequently  we  present  this  ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  the  answers  not  as  a  criti¬ 
cal  issue  but  as  an  effort  to  stimulate 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  educators 
in  authority.  We  hope  to  arouse  inter¬ 
est  in  the  well-being  of  the  bright  and 
the  normal  child  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  the  near  future  vital  changes  may  be 
made  in  the  set-up  of  our  schools. 

These  changes  should  give  to  every 
dull-normal  and  retarded  child  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  with  worthwhile 
things,  so  that  he  can  fit  himself  for 
useful  citizenship  and  develop  a  normal 
human  life  in  the  proper  environment. 
And,  most  of  all,  these  changes  will  be 
accomplished  without  destroying  the 
energy  and  happiness  of  the  retarded 
child  and  his  teacher  or  depriving  the 
normal  child  of  his  rightful  share  of 
attention. 

(1)  Bernard  Taylor,  Red  Bank. 

(2)  Edith  A.  Nice,  Major  In  Salvation  Army. 

(3)  Helen  Young  Sawyer,  Sea  Bright  School. 

Asks  Proportional  Voting 
For  NEA  Directorate 

L’nder  the  present  charter  of  the 
NEA  the  Board  of  Directors  is 
composed  of  a  representative  of  each 
state,  together  with  a  number  of  ex- 
officio  delegates.  The  amendments  to 
the  charter  passed  in  Washington  in 
1934,  when  approved  by  Congress,  will 
remove  all  of  these  ex-officio  members. 
No  provision  has  been  made  yet  by 
which  the  Association  may  retain  for 
itself  or  its  Board  of  Directors  the 
valuable  experience  of  any  of  its  former 
presidents.  The  Committee  on  Reor¬ 
ganization  proposes  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  consist  of  one  repre¬ 
sentative  from  each  state,  and  of  seven 
members  elected  at  large  by  the  Rep¬ 
resentative  Assembly  by  the  method  of 
proportional  representation. 
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Jerome  Kern's 
First  "Showboat  " 


by  CELENA  ROWE 
Newark 

HY  doesn’t  somebody  do 
\\  something  about  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  Maine?  Why 
can’t  the  school  children  of  the  United 
States  raise  the  money  to  build  a  new 
Maine?” 

The  questioner  was  Jerome  David 
Kern,  an  eighth  grade  pupil  in  the 
Thirteenth  Avenue  School  of  Newark, 
addressing  his  teacher,  Emilie  M. 
Kempf,  in  a  current  events  class  on 
March  17,  1898.  So  swift  was  the 
reaction  to  13-year-old  Jerome’s  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  principal  came  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  uproar. 

Could  the  class  have  permission  to 
start  a  Maine  fund?  \^y,  it  was  a 
wonderful  idea;  they  had  collected  65 
cents  already,  right  in  the  classroom. 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  principal,  finally 
agreed,  and  unwittingly  let  himself  in 
for  several  months  of  nightmares. 

Reporter  Interviews  Students 

The  young  Kern  was  made  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  of  three  by  the 
class  and  they  started  to  work  at  once. 
In  the  office  of  the  old  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser  a  sympathetic  reporter  interviewed 
them. 

“We  know,”  said  Master  Kern, 
“that  a  battleship  costs  several  million 
dollars,  but  there  are  that  many  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  whole  country,  too.  If 
every  one  of  these  boys  and  girls  will 
give  one  cent  a  day,  or  five  cents  a  week, 

-  why  we  could  get  enough  money  to 
J  build  another  Maine  very  easily.” 

“Then  only  school  children  are  to 
be  asked  to  contribute?” 

“That  is  what  we  think,  but  of 
course,  our  plans  are  not  perfect  yet. 
Older  people  will  have  to  help  us  if 
boys  and  girls  all  over  like  the  idea.” 

iAnd  they  did.  The  interview  was 
picked  up  by  papers  everywhere  and 
letters  poured  in  on  Kern  and  his  col¬ 
leagues.  Contributions  in  the  first 
mail  reached  $15.  The  committee  of 
1  three  had  to  be  expanded  to  seven,  in 
I  order  to  open  all  the  mail  from  pupils 
and  teachers  and  to  count  the  pennies. 
It  became  a  “big  story,”  with  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  press  returning  to  school — 
to  sit  on  the  doorstep  waiting  for  the 
future  Broadway  figure. 

First  the  Newark  City  Superintend¬ 
ent  praised  the  effort.  Then  Washing¬ 


ton  heard  about  it,  and  Congress  en¬ 
dorsed  the  Kern  Maine  fund.  The 
Mayor  of  Newark  relieved  Principal 
Wilson  of  the  treasurership.  Six  states 
announced  they  were  interested.  A 
news  syndicate  wrote  for  the  plans  and 
scope  of  the  fund.  London  and  Paris 
heard  of  it.  Even  the  Indians  of  Mon¬ 
tana  offered  to  help. 

A  Sailor  Speaks 

When  a  pale  and  gaunt  young  man 
(a  former  member  of  the  Maine  crew) 
who  asked  that  his  name  be  withheld, 
addressed  an  assembly  at  the  Thirteenth 
Avenue  School,  the  fund  received  a 
fresh  impetus.  He  had  heard  of  the 
fund,  he  said,  while  he  lay  on  a  hos¬ 
pital  bed  in  Havana. 

“I’ll  tell  you,  no  news  that  came 
to  us  made  the  boys  feel  better  than 
that  did.  I  wish  you  success  and  I 
hope  I  live  to  serve  on  the  new  ship 
you  are  buying.”  The  school  went 
wild. 

The  Newark  principals  who  had  met 
in  solemn  conclave  a  few  days  before 
to  ask,  “This  Maine  fund,  is  it  con¬ 
stitutional?”  now  decided  to  boom  the 
idea.  A  lawyer  they  had  consulted 
advised  them  to  “Go  ahead.  Congress 
will  never  decline  the  fund.” 

By  the  time  war  was  declared  the 
pennies  had  mounted  to  $300.  But 
now  war  news  filled  the  headlines ; 
funds  were  started  for,  relief  for  sol¬ 
diers’  families.  The  newspapers  called 
for  packages  for  soldiers,  leaving  lit¬ 
tle  space  for  the  Maine  fund. 

Mayor  Seymour  decided  he  was  too 
busy  to  worry  about  the  collection  of 
children’s  pennies  and  returned  the 


REVIEW  va.  NEW  YORKER 

It  it  a  rare  occasion  on  which  the 
“Review”  disagrees  publicly  with 
a  contemporary.  Our  readers 
should  be  told,  however,  that  this 
article  was  rejected  by  the  “New 
Yorker." 

The  “Review”  cannot  offer  to 
print  all  articles  turned  down  by 
the  “New  Yorker,”  but  it  would 
welcome  further  stories  about  for¬ 
mer  New  Jersey  pupils  now  prom¬ 
inent.  Send  them  to  the  “New 
Jersey  Educational  Review,”  606 
Broad  Street,  Newark. 


(Courtesy  of  the  Metronome) 

Jerome  Kern,  composer  of  such  hits 
as  “Or  Man  River,”  from  “Showboat,” 
“The  Night  Was  Made  for  Love,”  “Twas 
Not  So  Long  Ago”  and  others,  was  a 
Newark  schoolboy  who  eamsd  early 
notice,  as  the  story  here  reveals. 

His  music  has  been  noted  for  the  faith¬ 
fulness  with  which  it  portrays  the  char¬ 
acters  involved.  It  is  said  that  the 
Negroes  in  “Showboat”  could  hardly 
credit  the  authorship  of  “Ol*  Man  River,” 
believing  it  to  be  a  spiritual.  Ksrn  im¬ 
merses  himself  in  the  material  to  be 
presented  musically,  when  writing,  but 
says  modestly,  “Characters  write  their 
own  music.” 


treasurership  to  Kern’s  principal.  This 
gentleman  was  in  a  quandary.  He 
sought  the  advice  of  his  fellow  prin¬ 
cipals.  Three  hundred  dollars  would 
never  buy  a  battleship,  not  even  a  very 
usable  part  of  a  battleship. 

They  finally  decided  that  the  cruiser 
Newark  was  the  fitting  object  of  their 
gift,  and  so  before  the  ship  left  the 
Norfolk  drydock,  where  she  had  been 
getting  repairs,  her  captain  had  ac¬ 
cepted  new  colors  from  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  namesake  city.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  fund  was  used  to  aid  the 
families  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

As  a  matter  of  historic  interest  we 
ought  to  record  that  when  the  Newark 
went  into  battle  at  the  bombardment 
of  Manzanillo  she  flew  the  gift  col¬ 
ors.  For  the  same  reason  we  might 
add  that  this  event  took  place  on  Au¬ 
gust  15,  the  day  after  the  peace  pro¬ 
tocol  was  signed.  Her  captain  was  un¬ 
aware  of  this. 


On  January  27,  1935,  when  Alex¬ 
ander  Woollcott  devoted  his  radio 
broadcast  to  Jerome  Kem,  a  retired 
teacher  of  76,  with  52  years  of  whole¬ 
hearted  service  behind  her,  was  listen¬ 
ing.  Woollcott  was  congratulating 
Kern  on  his  50th  birthday,  but  he  did 
not  know  that  it  was  Miss  Kempf ’s 
birthday,  too,  her  last. 

“I  wonder,”  she  mused  while  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  tribute  being  given  her  former 
pupil,  “whether  Jerome  ever  thinks  of 
the  time  he  started  the  Maine  fund?” 
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"There  Is 
Teachers' 

To  the  Members 
of  the  New  Jersey 
Senate  and  Assembly 

SHORTLY  before  the  Legislature  con¬ 
vened,  you  were  warned,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  New  Jersey  Tax¬ 
payers’  Association,  of  the  existence  of 
a  “teachers’  lobby.”  Such  a  warning 
in  itself  would  be  unworthy  of  atten¬ 
tion  had  not  similar  references  to  such 
a  “lobby”  been  regrettably  frequent  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years.  May  we,  there¬ 
fore,  call  to  your  attention  some  essen¬ 
tial  facts  concerning  the  interests  and 
activities  of  teachers  as  these  bear  on 
legislation  which  will  come  before  you 
this  year. 

There  is  no  “teachers’  lobby.”  There 
is,  however,  in  New  Jersey  a  very  active, 
very  interested  and  very  definite  group 
sincerely  and  honestly  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  schools  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  advancement  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  state.  Under  our  present 
system  of  government,  with  other  pres¬ 
sure  groups  operating  night  and  day 
in  the  Legislative  halls.  New  Jersey 
schools  would  be  in  a  sad  plight  in¬ 
deed  if  no  groups  interested  themselves 
in  education  and  the  welfare  of  our 
children.  The  teachers  are  proud  to 
belong  to  such  a  group,  together  with 
numerous  other  organizations,  includ¬ 
ing  parent-teacher  associations,  women’s 
clubs,  labor  groups,  and  veterans’  or¬ 
ganizations.  We  expect  to  continue  to 
exercise  our  inalienable  rights  as  citi¬ 
zens  to  bring  to  your  attention  all  mat¬ 
ters  which  directly  affect  the  schools. 
We  believe  that  you  want  us  to  do 
this. 

Ample  justification  for  our  continu¬ 
ed  activity  is  found  in  existing  school 
conditions  in  New  Jersey — in  some  of 
the  unsanitary,  unrepaired  school  build¬ 
ings,  which  we  will  gladly  take  you  to 
visit ;  in  textbooks  so  antiquated  as  to 
be  worthless  and  so  soiled  that  they 
menace  the  health  of  every  child  who 
touches  them;  in  classes  of  50  and  60 
pupils;  and  high  schools  on  two  or 
three  sessions  with  each  pupil  in  school 
the  shortest  possible  time  which  the 
law  permits.  Finally,  let  us  point  out 
that  New  Jersey  has  38  full-time  day 
school  teachers  paid  less  than  $700  a 
year,  and  more  than  900  teachers  on 
yearly  salaries  of  less  than  $1,000. 


No 

Lobby " 

During  the  coming  session  may  we 
urge  that  you  watch  closely  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  those  who  complain  most  about 
the  “teachers’  lobby”  and  are  most  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  taxpayer.  Unless  we 
are  greatly  mistaken  you  will  not  find 
them  shedding  a  single  tear  over  the 
fact  that  the  railroads  of  New  Jersey 
are  withholding  more  than  $5,500,000 
of  school  money  which,  if  paid,  would 
directly  lighten  the  taxpayer’s  burden. 
You  will  hear  from  them  no  argument 
for  broadening  the  tax  base  so  that  the 
home  owners’  load  may  be  shifted  to 
shoulders  quite  able  to  bear  it.  They 
will  not  point  out  to  you  the  injustices 
and  inequalities  of  our  present  method 
of  distributing  state  school  moneys  so 
that  the  child  in  the  wealthy  community 
benefits  22  times  as  much  as  the  child 
in  the  poorer  community. 

Finally  may  we  suggest  that  you  look 
back  at  the  letterhead  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Taxpayers’  Association.  You  will 
find  there  a  prominent  officer  of  that 
organization  who  has  received  many 
more  dollars  of  the  taxpayers’  money 
than  any  teacher  ever  did.  Before  the 
Senate  Committee  investigating  the 
munitions  and  shipbuilding  industries, 
it  was  shown  that  he  increased  his  prices 
on  cruisers  in  1934  by  $4,200,000  per 
cruiser,  while  the  cost  of  labor  and  ma¬ 
terial  rose  $700,000.  While  the  ship¬ 
building  company  profits  from  the  tax¬ 
payers  were  increasing  phenomenally, 
the  men  building  these  ships  went  on 
strike  and  the  government  had  to  in¬ 
tervene  to  force  the  payment  of  fair 
wages. 

This  particular  individual  should 
know  what  a  lobby  is  and  how  it  works, 
since  ten  days  before  the  bids  on  the 
United  States  ships  were  opened,  he 
wrote  to  his  company  forecasting  the 
result  with  an  accuracy  which  surpass¬ 
ed  genius.  Incidentally,  let  us  remind 
you  that  this  same  individual  has  made 
public  statements  of  his  opposition  to 
free  public  high  school  education  for 
the  children  of  New  Jersey. 

The  schools  of  New  Jersey  today 
cost  $23,800,000  less  than  they  did  a 
few  years  ago.  These  economies  have 
been  made  in  an  honest  effort  to  meet 
the  problem  of  the  New  Jersey  tax¬ 
payers.  Drastic  economies,  however, 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  schools. 
It  is  natural  and  right,  therefore,  for 
all  organizations  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  children  to  urge  that  normal 


expenditures  for  education  be  restored 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Leon  N.  Neulen 
Frank  G.  Pickell 
Mattie  S.  Doremus 
Ella  J.  Hamilton 
Catharine  M.  Zisgen 
Solomon  C.  Strong 
Sarah  O.  Whitlock 
Lelia  O.  Brown 
William  R.  Ward 
Mary  D.  Barnes 
WiNTON  J.  White 
William  L.  Fidler 
Juliet  M.  Roche 
W.  Burton  Patrick 
Executive  Committee 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association 


New  Jersey  schools  are  on  the  air; 
education  and  educational  programs  are 
expanding. 

You  can  help  build  an  audience  for 
programs  dealing  with  education. 
Listen  to  them,  write  to  the  stations, 
and  above  all,  tell  your  pupils  and 
their  parents  about  them. 

NEW  JERSEY  PROGRAMS 
New  Brunswick  Schools  —  WAWZ 
(1350  kc.).  Third  Thursday  of  every 
month  until  May,  inclusive.  5:15  to  5:45 
p.  m. 

Newark  Teachers’  Association — WNEW 
(1250  kc.).  Fridays  at  3:30  p.  m. 
Trenton  Schools — WTNJ.  Friday  morn¬ 
ings  at  9:00  to  9:30. 

GENERAL 

Our  American  Schools— National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  presentation.  National 
Broadcasting  Company  Red  Network- 
Stations  WEAF,  New  York;  WFIL, 
Philadelphia,  and  associated  stations. 
Wednesdays  at  7:30  to  7:45  p.  m.  Feb¬ 
ruary  programs  follow: 

Schools  and  Taxes — What  the  school  of¬ 
fers  for  the  tax  dollar;  budgeting  for  the 
school  in  the  future,  February  5. 
Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity 
— The  need  for  federal  aid  to  schools; 
history  of  the  movement;  social  mobility, 
the  school  and  the  citizen,  February  12. 
Uncle  Sam  and  His  Nephew’s  School— 
The  provisions  of  the  federal  aid  bill 
before  Congress,  February  19. 

School  Leaders  at  St.  Louis — Reports 
of  the  66th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  Febru¬ 
ary  26. 

National  Congress  P.  T.  A. — WJZ  and 
NBC  stations,  Wednesdays,  2:30  to  3:00 
p.  m. 

“BACKGROUND” 

Metropolitan  Opera  Company- Saturday 
afternoons  at  approximately  1:45.  NBC, 
all  stations. 

.4merica’s  Town  Meeting—  Leading  f  i  g- 
ures  discuss  international  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  problems.  Audience 
participates.  WJZ  and  NBC  stations. 
Thursday  9:30  to  10:30. 

Ford  Sunday  Evening  Hour — W  ABC 
and  CBS.  Ford  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
guest  artists. 

Bamberger  Little  Symphony— WOR.  See 
your  newspaper. 
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Modern  Schools  everywhere  are 
stressing  Daily  Drills  in 

GUM  MASSAGE/ 


Claat  drills  in  gum  massage  now  are  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  in  thousands  of 
American  schools,  starting  children  towards  a  lifetime  of  sound  teeth  and  healthy  gums. 


Modern  edacatora  are  keenly  aware 
that  the  lessons  children  learn  best  are 
the  lessons  that  interest  them  the  most. 

And  as  a  vital  help  in  teaching  oral  hy> 
giene,  thousands  of  teachers  are  stressing 
daily  class  drills  in  gum  massage.  For  not 
only  do  these  instructive  drills  hold  the 
children’s  interest,  but  they  give  them  a 
splendid  start  toward  a  lifetime  of  sound, 
white  teeth  and  firm,  healthy  gums. 

The  reason  for  gum  massage  is  simple. 
As  any  dentist  will  tell  yon,  our  daily  diet 
of  soft,  creamy  foods  robs  our  gums  of 
health-giving  exercise.  And  larking  work 
to  do,  gums  become  flabby,  weak.  They 
tend  to  bleed.  ’‘Pink  tooth  brush”  appears 
—a  warning  that  gums  are  in  an  unhealthy 
condition.  Ignored,  “pink  tooth  brush” 
may  lead  to  more  serious  gum  disorders, 
such  as  gingivitis,  Vincent’s  disease,  even 
pyorrhea. 

To  combat  “pink  tooth  bmshT  to  keep 
gums  firm  and  healthy,  modem  dentists 
urge  regular  gum  massage  to  supply  the 


exercise  and  stimulation  that  gums  must 
have.  Give  your  pupils  the  benefits  of  daily 
gum  massage  drills. The  classroom  method 
is  to  place  the  index  finger— representing 
the  tooth  brush— on  the  outside  of  the  jaw, 
and  rotating  the  finger  from  the  base  of 
the  gums  toward  the  teeth. 

As  an  aid  to  the  massage,  Ipana  Tooth 
Paste  is  recommended.  For  not  only  does 
Ipana  keep  teeth  clean  and  sparkling 
white,  but  it  is  also  especially  designed  to 
aid  the  massage  in  toning  the  gums. 

Use  Ipana  yourself.  Every  time  you  clean 
your  teeth  with  it,  mb  a  little  extra  Ipana 
into  your  gums.  Almost  at  once  you’ll  no¬ 
tice  a  new  whiteness  to  your  teeth,  a  fresh, 
healthy  tingle  in  your  gums.  Continue 
with  this  treatment,  and  you’ll  have  a  min¬ 
imum  of  worry  about  “pink  tooth  brashr 
But  Ipana  or  no,  every  educator  now  has 
the  opportunity  to  spread  the  doctrine  of 
better  teeth  and  healthier  gums  by  teach¬ 
ing  children  the  habit  of  gum  massage. 
Remember:  A  good  tooth  paste,  like  a 
good  dentist,  is  never  a  luxury.  ' 


Today’s  menus  of soft,creamy foods  rob  gums 
of  health-giving  exercise  and  stimulation. 


At  home,  before  a  mirror,  dtildren  see  how 
light  pressure  on  the  gums  drives  away  slug¬ 
gish  blood,  to  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  supply. 


•  Published  in  the  interest  of  Better  Health 


by  BRISTOL-MYERS  CO.,  New  York 

ESTABUSHED  1887 
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Jersey  City  Plan  Shows  Way 
In  Handling  Delinquency 

ERSEY  City  community  AllA  *  A  place  them  in  correctional  insti- 

groups.  schools,  police,  cor-  All  AgGHClOS  At©  Linked;  tutions  pending  action  of  the 


rectional  institutions, 
courts  and  municipal  medical 
center  have  joined  forces  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  years  to  forge  a  com¬ 
prehensive  program  for  the  prevention 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  This  has  been 
possible  in  the  depression  years  because 
the  people  of  Jersey  City  have  been 
convinced,  that  instead  of  curtailing 
such  a  program  it  should,  rather,  be 
expanded  to  meet  an  increasing  need 
for  it. 

Under  the  existing  arrangements  any 
child  involved  in  serious  difficulty  with 
the  school  or  police  authorities  has  his 
physical  and  mental  condition  exam¬ 
ined,  and  a  thorough  investigation  made 
of  his  home,  school  and  leisure  hour 
activities,  so  as  to  determine  the  causal 
factors  in  his  anti-social  conduct.  No 
child  is  taken  into  a  police  station, 
courtroom  or  institution  until  he  has 
become  a  chronic  offender.  The  boy 
who  has  been  to  the  police  station 
thus  no  longer  plays  the  role  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  hero. 

Parents  are  always  called  to  account 
in  a  conference  with  the  authorities  and 
the  child,  and  emphasis  is  placed  on 
their  responsibility  for  the  child.  If 
necessary,  charges  are  preferred  against 
the  parents  under  the  Welfare  Act. 
one  of  the  finest,  incidentally,  to  be 
found  in  the  forty-eight  states. 

The  organization  handling  these 
juvenile  cases  is  known  as  the  Bureau 
of  Special  Service  of  the  Jersey  City 
Board  of  Education.  It  was  set  up  that 
way  because  the  school  of  necessity 
deals  with  all  the  children  during  their 
formative  years,  when  a  preventive 
program  is  of  most  direct  value. 

Large  Staff  Utilized 

The  present  personnel  consists  of  25 
attendance  officers,  seven  visiting  teach¬ 
ers,  six  plainclothes  police  officers,  a 
clinic  including  psychological,  psychi¬ 
atric,  and  physical  examiners,  and,  last 
but  not  least,  a  staff  of  48  recreational 
directors.  All  conceivable  forms  of 
activity  bearing  on  the  field  of  child 
welfare  are  represented.  In  addition 
to  this  an  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the 
supervision  of  this  bureau  and  of  the 
various  classes  for  handicapped  and 
maladjusted  children. 

The  thesis  of  this  entire  organiza¬ 
tion  is  that  every  case  of  maladjust- 


Court  Cases  Cut  90% 

Thomas  W.  Hopkins 
Jersey  City 

ment  has  definite  causal  factors  of  a 
physical,  mental,  or  environmental  na¬ 
ture,  which  should  be  recognized  and 
carefully  considered  before  the  child 
is  institutionalized  or  held  responsible 
in  any  other  manner. 

In  handling  all  cases  the  procedure 
is  as  follows: 

1.  — Children  showing  definite  signs 
of  abnormal  physical  or  mental  condi¬ 
tions  are  reported  to  the  Bureau  of 
Special  Service  on  special  forms  pre¬ 
pared  for  such  reports.  Accompany¬ 
ing  it  is  a  complete  statement  of  the 
school  history  on  the  permanent  rec¬ 
ord  card  of  the  school  system,  as  well 
as  an  analytical  statement  on  person¬ 
ality  traits,  recreational  habits  and  in¬ 
terests,  and  any  special  indications  of 
maladjustment. 

2.  — These  cases  are  then  referred  to 
the  visiting  teachers  for  complete  in¬ 
vestigation  of  both  home  and  school 
conditions.  This  record  becomes  a  cu¬ 
mulative  one  through  weekly  follow¬ 
up  visits  by  the  visiting  teachers. 

3.  — All  children  are  scheduled  for 
complete  clinical  examination  in  the 
light  of  the  information  gained  from 
school  and  home.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  sensory  defects,  because  of 
their  importance  in  determining  poten¬ 
tial  success  or  failure. 

4.  — Weekly  conferences  are  held  for 
the  discussion  of  these  cases  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  formulate  a  well  rounded 
judgment  as  to  the  proper  way  of 
handling  each  individual. 

5.  — Recommendations  are  made  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools  regarding 
the  necessity  for  transferring  children 
to  the  various  special  classes  and 
schools.  Further  than  this,  recommen¬ 
dations  are  also  made  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  additional  classes. 

Method  in  Police  Cases 

The  following  policy  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  established  in  the  handling  of 
police  cases.  It  replaces  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  allowing  individual  police  of¬ 
ficers  to  take  hoys  to  police  stations  or 


court. 

1. — Whenever  a  child  is  de¬ 
tected  committing  some  juve¬ 
nile  offense  of  sufficient  importance  to 
demand  police  attention,  he  is  escorted 
to  his  home  by  the  officer,  who  secures 
the  name,  age,  address,  and  school  at¬ 
tended.  The  following  day  a  complete 
report  is  made  to  the  captain  of  the 
police  detail  assigned  to  this  bureau, 
giving  the  above  information  together 
with  the  offense  committed  by  the  child. 

2.  — Parents  are  notified  to  present 
themselves  at  the  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Special  Service  accompanied  by  the 
child  for  a  conference. 

3.  — Complete  statements  are  taken 
from  parents  and  child  regarding  the 
family  conditions,  home  life,  and  rec¬ 
reational  habits  of  the  child.  They  are 
given  to  understand  that  continuance 
of  such  offenses  will  lead  to  serious 
difficulty  and  are  advised  on  how  to 
shape  the  child’s  habits  along  construc¬ 
tive  lines. 

4.  — When  it  seems  advisable,  these 
children  are  given  clinical  examinations 
similar  to  those  described  for  children 
reported  by  the  school  authorities,  and 
the  parents  are  advised  on  necessary 
treatment. 

5.  — Follow-up  visits  are  made  to  the 
home  and  school  by  plainclothes  of¬ 
ficers  who  secure  information  about 
the  child’s  activities,  home  conditions, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  parents,  until 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  there 
is  no  further  need  for  this  follow-up 
work. 

6.  — In  those  cases  where  parents 
show  the  proper  cooperation,  and  the 
children  continue  to  be  delinquent,  the 
child  is  taken  before  the  juvenile  court 
with  a  complete  statement  of  the  case, 
and  the  desirability  of  a  correctional 
institution  is  decided  by  the  judge.  This 
has  been  necessary  in  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  cases  which  were  formerly 
automatically  referred  to  such  a  court. 

Many  of  the  units  in  this  type  of  or¬ 
ganization  such  as  attendance  officers, 
police,  school  physicians,  and  possibly 
visiting  teachers  and  recreational  di¬ 
rectors,  are  already  in  existence  in  many 
of  our  larger  cities,  and  certainly  some 
of  them  exist  in  every  town  and  city. 
The  particular  claim  to  credit  which 
Jersey  City  makes  is  that  it  has  com- 
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bined  such  agencies  into  one  unit  and 
extended  the  use  of  some  so  that  a 
complete  picture  of  every  child  is  avail¬ 
able  and  he  is  to  be  judged  and  guided 
in  the  light  of  this  rather  than  by  the 
isolated  act  which  brings  him  to  the 
attention  of  the  officials. 

During  the  three  years  of  this  ex¬ 
periment  the  only  part  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  has  been  questioned  has  been 
the  utilization  of  police  officers  in 
handling  children.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  and  valu¬ 
able  features  of  the  entire  unit.  When 
the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
as  long  as  juveniles  break  laws  in  their 
leisure  hours  they  are  bound  to  come 
into  contact  with  police  officers  (most 
of  them  untrained  in  the  handling  of 
juveniles),  it  would  seem  much  more 
desirable  to  have  the  contact  made 
with  a  group  of  selected  officers  who 
have  had  special  training  in  the  work 
and  who  appreciate  fully  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  such  a  program. 

In  addition,  the  elimination  of  the 
station  houses  and  the  courtroom  and 
other  such  hardening  influences  is  a 
very  necessary  asset  in  any  truly  pre¬ 
ventive  program.  Unless  the  school 
system  shows  the  way,  provides  desir¬ 
able  physical  surroundings  for  the 
proper  contact  of  the  juvenile  w'ith  the 
police  officer,  and  knows  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  necessity  of 
such  contact,  it  can  neither  blame  the 


police  for  improper  handling  of  the  boy 
nor  can  it  know  the  real  boy  in  his  out 
of  school  hours  when  such  contacts  are 
usually  brought  about. 

The  emphasis  which  has  been  placed 
upon  an  intelligent  utilization  of  the 
police  department  has  not,  as  the  unin¬ 
formed  might  believe,  been  a  frenzied 
attempt  to  correct  unusually  bad  con¬ 
ditions.  During  the  last  five  years  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice 
has  annually  rated  Jersey  City  as  the 
outstanding  city  of  over  100,000  popu¬ 
lation,  in  its  freedom  from  major 
crimes.  Its  rate  ranged  from  one- 
seventh  to  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  city 
with  the  highest  rate  for  such  crimes. 
In  the  light  of  such  facts  it  may  readily 
be  seen  that  the  Jersey  City  program 
is  based  entirely  upon  a  wholesome 
realization  of  the  values  of  cooperation 
between  agencies  such  as  the  school  and 
the  police  department. 


Vocational  Guidance  Service 

Available  in  New  Monthly 

new  service,  providing  a  guide  to 
current  literature  describing  occupational 
opportunities,  requirements  and  trends,  be¬ 
gins  today  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Occupational  Index,  prepared  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Occupational  Con¬ 
ference,  SSI  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York. 
The  Conference  is  a  research  organiza¬ 
tion  supported  by  the  Carnegie  Corpor- 


REPORT 
of  the 

Certification 

Committee 

On  account  of  the  number  of 
suggestions  that  have  been  made 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Certifi¬ 
cation  of  Teachers,  that  Commit¬ 
tee  has  been  unable  to  complete 
its  work  and  prepare  its  final  re¬ 
port  in  time  for  this  issue  of 
the  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review.  The  committee  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  careful  investigation  and 
reports  progress.  It  will  be  able 
to  make  a  further  report  soon, 
which  report  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue  of  the  Review. 

The  appointment  of  Joseph  H. 
Constantine,  Director  of  the  Pas-* 
saic  Vocational  School,  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Certification  of  Teachers  has  been 
announced  by  Dr.  Leon  N.  Neu- 
len.  President. 


,\otion  and  a 


^ti, 


The  most  significant  development 
of  recent  years  in  Primary  Reading 


The  Alice  and  Jerry  Boohs 

Ready  in  February  *  V/rite  for  complete  data 
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Son  Francisco 


Superintendents'  Meeting 
May  Mark  Turning  Point 


Roy  Hatch  to  Teach 
Demonstration  Class 
For  St,  Louis  Session 

A  DEMONSTRATION  class  on  an  un¬ 
usual  scale,  taught  by  Roy  Hatch 
of  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College,  will  be  one  of  the  features 
of  the  annual  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  convention  when  it  meets  in 
St.  Louis,  February  22-27.  The  class 
has  been  arranged  by  President  Stod¬ 
dard  of  the  Department  to  illustrate 
the  recommendations  of  the  1936  Year¬ 
book  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies 
Curriculum. 

W.  C.  McGinnis,  Perth  Amboy 
superintendent,  and  recently  appointed 
A^istant  State  Director  of  the  WPA 
in  charge  of  Educational  Programs,  is 
scheduled  to  lead  one  of  the  nine  ma¬ 
jor  divisions  which  are  to  handle  the 
group  discussions.  Methods  will  be 
the  topic  in  Dr.  McGinnis’  charge. 

Superintendent  John  A.  .Spargo  of 
Nutley  is  making  arrangements  for 
the  New  Jersey  group  going  to  St. 
Louis  and  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
necessary  information  to  those  making 
the  trip.  (See  page  108  of  the  Janu¬ 
ary  Review.) 

Largest  Since  1929 

It  is  already  certain  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  the  largest  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  since  1929.  The  magnets,  says 
NEA  headquarters,  are  the  care  with 
which  President  Stoddard,  who  feels 
that  “The  next  five  years  possibly  will 
reveal  the  course  of  education  for  this 
generation.”  is  bringing  to  a  focus  the 
issues  of  the  day;  and  the  discussions 
which  are  to  take  place  on  the  or¬ 
ganization,  functions  and  management 
of  the  department  itself.  An  executive 
session  on  Tuesday,  February  25,  will 
consider  everything  from  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  name  to  its  future. 

Teacher  and  pupil  will  use  micro¬ 
phones  on  Wednesday  morning,  Feb¬ 
ruary  26.  when  Roy  Hatch  conducts 
his  class  in  Problems  of  Democracy, 
with  a  St.  Louis  high  school  senior 
group.  It  is  predicted  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  yearbook  report  on  the  so¬ 
cial  studies  and  this  clinical  evalua¬ 
tion  of  its  recommendations  will  affect 
thousands  of  classrooms  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years. 


Superintendent  Louis  P.  Benezet  of 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  who  has 
recently  concluded  a  series  in  the  NEA 
Journal  on  his  experiments  in  arith¬ 
metic  grade  placement,  will  evaluate 
the  demonstration  lesson  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  educator.  The  lay 
evaluation  will  be  given  by  Rabbi  Abba 
Hillel  Silver  of  Cleveland.  Rabbi 
Silver  won  the  gratitude  of  the  De¬ 
partment  with  a  brilliant  speech  given 
extemporaneously  at  its  Cleveland  con¬ 
vention,  in  place  of  a  weather-bound 
speaker  who  failed  to  arrive. 

Charles  A.  Beard,  himself  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Yearbook  Commission,  will 
open  the  discussion  on  it  with  an  ad¬ 
dress,  “The  Scholar  in  the  Midst  of 
Conflicts.”  The  distinguished  his¬ 
torian  is  author  of  two  chapters  in  the 
study,  which  includes  among  oth;r 
chapters,  the  following:  Grade  Place¬ 
ment  in  the  Social  Studies,  The 
Teacher  and  Classroom  Technics,  The 
Nature  of  the  Social  Studies,  and  the 
Role  of  Education  and  the  School. 

Audience  in  Panel 

A  jury  panel  discussion  will  follow 
Dr.  Beard’s  presentation.  It  will  be 
lead  by  Charles  B.  Glenn,  Birming¬ 
ham  superintendent,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  commission.  A  unique  feature 
of  this  panel  will  be  the  participation 
of  two  members  of  the  audience. 

Convention  consideration  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  social  scene  is  expected  to  reach 
over  into  the  field  of  practical  politics, 
if  representatives  of  the  major  po¬ 
litical  parties  accept  the  invitation  that 
has  been  extended  to  them,  to  speak  at 
a  convention  session  devoted  to  that 
purpose. 

Thirty-six  sections  devoted  to  sub¬ 
ject  fields  of  particular  concern  to  the 
administrator  will  meet  twice  during 
the  week.  On  Monday  their  programs 
will  be  argumentative,  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  a  debate,  rather  than  delibera¬ 
tive.  On  Wednesday  open  discussion 
will  be  held  on  topics  including  all 
fields  from  childhood  education  through 
school  to  adult  education  and  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  out-of-school  youth,  teacher 
training  and  rural  education. 

Rural  education  will  get  particular 
emphasis  on  Thursday  morning  when 
President  Samuelson  of  the  National 
Education  Association  speaks  on  “Ru¬ 
ral  Education  and  the  National  Wel¬ 
fare.” 


One  general  session  will  be  devoted 
to  special  subjects  such  as  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  music  and  art.  Monday  morn¬ 
ing’s  spotlight  will  be  held  by  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  John 
W.  Studabaker  and  Thomas  H.  Briggs, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia,  who  will 
speak  respectively  on  “Relation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  Education” 
and  “Present-Day  Issues  in  Secondary 
Education.” 


Federal  aid  to  education  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  on  Monday  evening  by  Lotus 
D.  Coffman,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota;  Charles  H. 
Judd,  University  of  Chicago;  Paul  R. 
Mort,  Teachers  College,  and  Payson 
Smith,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Massachusetts. 


Exhibit  space  provided  by  the  new 
St.  Louis  auditorium  makes  possible 
the  largest  display  of  school  equipment 
and  supplies  which  has  been  offered 
since  1929.  The  main  hall  for  gen¬ 
eral  sessions  accommodates  an  audience 
of  11,000. 


Review  Office  Again 

Offers  Speakers'  Aid 


Material  for  speakers  on  state  edu¬ 
cation  problems  is  again  being  prepared 
in  the  office  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  and  is  available  to 
those  who  wish  it.  Write  to  the  New 
Jersey  Educational  Review,  605 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Indicat¬ 
ing  the  type  of  material  that  is  needed. 
The  Review  will  also  be  glad  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  names  of  speakers  on  state  edu¬ 
cation  topics  for  groups  interested  in 
hearing  these  discussed. 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Field  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association  and  Managing  Editor  of 
the  Review,  is  available  to  speak  to 
teacher  groups  or  to  discuss  Associa¬ 
tion  programs  and  policies  with  them. 


Where  Have  You  Been? 


The  Review  will  again  have  a  travel 
section  made  up  of  articles  by  New 
Jersey  teachers  about  their  own  travel 
adventures.  This  year  it  will  appear 
in  three  issues  instead  of  two,  and  to 
be  successful  it  must  have  your  help. 

The  best  articles  are  those  which  de¬ 
scribe  one  phase  or  incident  of  a  trip, 
rather  than  outline  the  trip  itself.  One 
to  two  double  spaced  typewritten  pages 
is  the  proper  length.  Longer  ones 
will  be  cut. 

If  you  didn’t  travel,  your  friend  did. 
Get  him  or  her  to  put  the  stories  you 
have  heard  on  paper,  and  then  send 
them  to  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tional  Review,  605  Broad  Street, 
Newark. 
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Bills  on  Salary,  Health,  Flag  Salute 


(Continued  from  page  116) 

ing  the  first  hour  of  the  first  school  day 
of  each  week  of  the  schools  of  this 
State  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
in  charge,  the  principal  or  other  person 
in  charge  of  said  schools  to  lead  the 
pupils  thereof  in  the  salute  to  the  flag 
of  the  United  States.”  Refusal  or  ne¬ 
glect  to  do  so  would  be  classed  as  a 
misdemeanor. 

Assembly  Bill  31  would  provide  that 
pupils  attending  schools  “whether  said 
schools  be  public  or  private”  shall  salute 
the  flag  at  general  assemblages  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  hour  of  the  first  school  day 
of  each  week.  Any  pupil  under  16  who 
refuses  to  salute  the  flag  “shall  be  and 
is  hereby  deemed  to  be  a  juvenile  delin¬ 
quent.”  Any  pupil  16  or  older  who 
refuses  to  salute  the  flag  “shall  be  and 
is  hereby  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor.” 

Assembly  Bill  32  would  provide  that 
“any  person,  corporation,  society  or  or¬ 
ganization  who  shall  attempt  to  in¬ 
fluence  any  school  pupil  in  this  State 
against  the  salute  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  instruc¬ 
tion  printed  or  otherwise  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor.”  These  bills  have 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education. 

Assembly  Bills  21,  22,  and  23,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Lawrence  A.  Cavinato  for  the 
Speaker,  are  similar  to  bills  introduced 
by  the  Speaker  himself  in  past  years. 

Assembly  Bill  21  would  provide  that 
“whenever  any  board  of  education 
shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  any 
person  in  its  employ  is  in  a  state  of  ill 
health  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the 
school,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  that  board 
of  education  to  require  such  person  to 
submit  to  a  thorough  physical  examin¬ 
ation  by  a  competent  medical  authority 
designated  and  paid  by  the  board  of 
education ;  provided  that  any  such  per¬ 
son  may  present  in  lieu  of  such  examin¬ 
ation  a  certificate  of  a  thorough  physical 
examination  by  a  qualified  physician  of 
his  or  her  own  choice  in  which  case  the 
physician  shall  be  approved  by  the 
board  of  education,  but  the  fee  shall 
be  paid  by  the  employee.  If  the  exam¬ 
ination  shows  the  existence  of  such 
condition  of  ill  health,  the  employee 
shall  be  ineligible  for  further  service 
until  satisfactory  proof  of  recovery  is 
furnished.” 

Assembly  Bill  22  would  provide  for 
"a  thorough  medical  examination  in¬ 
cluding,  if  necessary  for  diagnosis,  a 
stereoscopic  X-ray  photograph  of  the 
chest,”  of  all  students  admitted  to  the 
state  normal  schools  and  teachers’  col¬ 
leges,  and  would  allow  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  to  require  a  similar  exam¬ 


ination  of  any  person  applying  for  a 
certificate  to  teadi  in  the  public  schools. 
“Should  such  examination  reveal  evi¬ 
dence  of  tuberculosis,”  says  the  bill,  “it 
shall  disqualify  such  person  for  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  normal  schools  or  teach¬ 
ers’  colleges  or  for  teachers’  certificates 
until  satisfactory  proof  of  recovery  is 
furnished.” 

Assembly  Bill  23  would  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  the  law  covering  physical  ex¬ 
amination  of  pupils:  “Such  physical 
examination  may  in  the  discretion  of  the 


physician  require  the  removal  of  cloth¬ 
ing  between  the  shoulders  and  the 
waist;  provided,  in  such  cases  that  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  parents  or  guardi¬ 
ans  shall  be  requested  and  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  parent  or  guardian  there 
shall  be  present  a  nurse  or  teacher  and 
in  the  examination  of  a  female  pupil 
the  nurse  or  teacher  present  shall  be 
of  the  female  sex ;  and  further  provided, 
that  any  pupil  who  shall  present  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  a  thorough  chest  examination 
by  a  qualified  physician  shall  be  exempt 
from  such  examination  by  the  medical 
inspector.”  These  bills  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Health. 


You  aren’t  HALF 
as  SICK 

jj^^When  You’re  Sick 

Under  the 
T.C.U. 
Umbrella 


All  These 
Benefits 
are  Yours 


Ska  a  Month  when  you  are 
^  totally  disabled  by  confin¬ 
ing  sickness. 

CeA  a  Month  when  you  are 
^  totally  disabled  by  acci¬ 
dental  injuries  (including  automo¬ 
bile  accidents). 

A7  a  Weak  when  you  are 
qua'antined  and  your 
salary  has  stopped. 


does  not  confine  you  to  the 
house,  but  keeps  you  from  your 
work. 


benefits  for  taro  months  when 
you  are  confined  to  an  established 
hospital. 

$333ton,OOOt'.“: 

dents,  or  for  accidental  loss  of  life. 
These  indemnities  are  increased  10 
percent  for  each  consecutive  annual 
renewal  of  the  policy  for  not  to 
esceed  five  yeus. 


these  benefits  for 
UOUDIO  travel  accidents  sus- 


travel  accidents  sus¬ 
tained  in  railroad,  street  car  or 
steamboat  wreck. 


Operation  ^uon 

to  other  benefits  after  your 
policy  has  been  maintain^  is 
force  for  one  year. 

rollcist  paying  larger 
banoflts  are  Issuad 
If  you  datlra. 


That’s  what  a  Teacher 
'  writes  about  her  own 
.  experience  with  unex¬ 
pected  illness  and 
T.C.U.  Protection.  We 
quote  the  following  from  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  Miss  Ellen  Richardson,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida: 

“The  T.C.U.  is  all  that  it  guarantees  to  be. 
Illness  doesn’t  make  you  half  as  sick  when  all 
the  worry  is  taken  out  with  a  T.C.U.  policy. 
You  pay  your  bills  promptly,  for  you  receive 
your  T.C.U.  benetit  as  soon  as  claim  is  hied.” 

Cut  Out  Worry  and  Risk 
—Join  the  T.C.U. 

Everybody’s  doing  it  now  -getting  under  the 
T.C.U.  Umbrella  and  letting  the  T.C.U.  share 
the  risk  of  loss  of  income  by  reason  of  Sickness, 
Accident  or  Quarantine.  Always  the  sensible 
course,  it  has  now  become  the  popular  one. 

Decide  now  to  become  one  of  those  fortunate 
teachers— 

— Who  have  no  hnancial  worries,  due  to  Acci¬ 
dent  or  Sickness. 

— Who  have  a  regular  income  in  time  of  need. 

Just  sign  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon, 
tear  off  and  mail  for  complete  information.  It  will 
place  you  under  no  obligation.  No  agent  will  call. 
Information  will  be  mailed  you. 

UNDERWRITERS 

Lincoln,  Nnbraska 
■■■■■■■—■■•■■■■■■■■■•■■■I 

To  Hio  T.CU.  ■ 

949  T.CU.  building,  Lincoln,  Nobr.  | 

I  am  intereated  in  knowing  about  your  Pio-  I 


■# 


TEACHERS.  CASUALTY 
949  T.CU.  building 


JL 


tcctive  Benefits.  Send  me  the  whole  story  and 
booklet  of  testimonials. 


Addrets _ 

(This  coupon  places  the  wnder  under  no  obligation) 
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Come  out  of  the 
Classroom! 


Just  about  this  time  of  year,  when  we 
have  one  cold,  gray  day  after  another 
.  .  .  professional  people  of  all  kinds  like 
to  spend  a  week  or  a  week-end  at  the 
Hotel  Dennis  in  Atlantic  City. 


Resting  in  the  vita-glass  enclosed  St. 
Denis  Room  is  a  welcome  relief  from 
classroom  routine  —  and  beach-riding, 
golf  and  other  seashore  exercise  is 
much  more  enjoyable  than  trudging 
city  streets. 


Such  a  week-end  would  do  YOU  a 
world  of  good  .  .  .  steady  your  nerves 
and  refresh  you  for  your  work.  Mod¬ 
erate  winter  rates  are  in  force  under 
both  plans.  Write 


On  the  Oeeen 
at  Mlchlsan  Ave. 


3  Blocks  from 
Union  Statlan 
and  Convention  Hall 


WALTXR  J.  BUZBT.  Inc. 


When  In  Trenton 
New  Jersey 

THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 


Absolutely 

Fireproof 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 

and 

‘THE  NYMPHS  ROOM” 

Special  Platters  — Table  d'Hote  and 
A  la  Carte  Service 

DANCING  FROM  6  P.  M. 

Guest  Star  Entertainment  every 
evening 

(See  the  famous  picture 
"Satyr  and  the  ’Fiymphs" 
in  this  beautiful  room) 

Geo.  L.  Crocker,  Mgr. 


by  GRACE  GREENWALD 
Haddon  Heights 


Are  You 

TOO  SERIOUS 

About  You? 


Integration — What  Is  it? 
Who  Has  It?  How  Get  It? 


The  past  few  years  have  seen  a 
steadily  increasing  emphasis 
placed  upon  psychological  meth¬ 
ods  in  teaching,  and  a  similarly  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  on  the  value  of  prop¬ 
erly  integrated  personalities  in  school 
children.  •  As  important  and  funda¬ 
mental  as  these  trends  are  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  process,  I  call  attention  to  an 
equally  important  requirement ;  namely, 
integrated  personality  as  a  fundamental 
qualihca  t  i  o  n 


Dis-intagration? 


for  teachers. 

Form  e  r  1  y , 
we  taught  sub¬ 
jects,  and  ac- 
cordingly, 
were  required 
to  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  back¬ 
ground  of 
knowledge  in 
subject  matter. 

The  more  a 
history  teacher  was  steeped  in  history, 
even  to  the  relative  neglect  of  other 
subjects,  the  more  highly  were  that 
teacher’s  qualifications  evaluated.  Now 
that  we  think  in  terms  of  teaching  chil¬ 
dren — with  their  individual  differences, 
individual  needs  and  individual  per¬ 
sonalities — the  teacher  must  under¬ 
stand  the  factors  concerned  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  good  men  and  good  women, — 
in  other  words,  he  must  understand 
personality. 

Personality  is  the  word  I  would  use 
to  represent  the  sum  total  of  all  these 
personal  factors.  It  includes  all  the 
forces  and  elements  that  make  us  just 
what  we  are. 


whether  or  not  you  are 
giving  this  or  that  fac¬ 
tor  in  your  own  life 
careful  attention. 

We  can  —  within 
certain  well-known 
limits — c  o  n  t  r  ol  and 
modify  the  physical 
mechanism.  We  can  put  into  effect 
certain  regular  habits  of  eating,  sleep¬ 
ing  and  e.xercising.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves.  We  do  need  rest.  We  do 
need  proper  diet.  We  do  need  plenty 
of  exercise.  The  teaching  profession 
is  too  likely  to  neglect  the  importance 
of  physical  exercise.  We  should  ask, 
do  we  carry  out  the  basic  health  prin¬ 
ciples  that  we  stress  to  the  children 
in  the  classroom?  The  answer  must 
be  definite.  We  should  not  find  it 
necessary  to  add  explanations. 

It  would  be  ideal  if  all  teachers 
found  in  teaching  a  satisfactory  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  interests  and  abilities.  It 
is,  unfortunately,  too  often  the  case 
that  this  is  not  so. 

Would  it  not  be  better,  for  their 
sake,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  they  teach,  that  these  poorly  in¬ 
tegrated  individuals  go  into  some  other 
endeavor,  something  that  would  give 
them  a  better  chance  to  meet  their  in¬ 
dividual  needs? 


We  Forget  to 
Play 

Another  factor  ^ 
in  personality  in¬ 
tegration,  is  that 
of  play  and  rec¬ 
reation.  As  teach¬ 
ers,  we  are  likely 
to  take  ourselves 


Can  Control  Process 
As  automatic  as  the  process  of  in¬ 
tegration  is,  we  can  control  it,  mould 
it  and  help  develop  it  within  certain 
limits.  Our  language — perhaps  un¬ 
consciously — expresses  degrees  of  in¬ 
tegration.  “Gone  to  pieces,’’  “All 
broken  up,’’  “Can’t  pull  himself  to¬ 
gether,’’  “Off  on  a  tangent,’’  “Scatter¬ 
brained,”  are  terms  we  hear  every  day. 
They  picture  fairly  accurately  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  nervous  mechanism  of  bad 


integration. 

Let  us  consider  the  factors  of  in¬ 
tegration  that  make  for  efficient  teach¬ 
ing  personalities.  Check,  as  we  go, 


too  seriously.  We  may  neglect  the 
play  side  of  life.  As  one  cannot  go 
without  exercise  and  rest,  one  also  can¬ 
not  go  without  play.  Play  and  rec¬ 
reation  serve  as  a  balance.  They  help 
to  bring  normalcy  to  the  ego. 

Correct  social  relationships  are  also 
necessary  for  proper  integration.  We 
must  live  with  people  and  we  must  ac¬ 
cordingly  learn  to  get  along  with  them. 

Integration,  whether  good  or  bad, 
is  a  fundamental  process  and  will  occur 
whether  we  are  conscious  of  it  or  not. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  con¬ 
trol  and  balance  are  the  keynotes  in 
this  process.  No  one  factor  of  the 
personality  equation  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  any  over-emphasis.  Find  out,  if 
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you  can,  whether,  in  your  case,  the 
factors  are  being  balanced.  Get  a 
clearer  picture  of  your  personal  equa- 
tion. 

Get  into  the  habit  of  self-analysis. 
It  is  proper  to  ask  yourself,  “Have  I 
attained  a  correct  balance  in  work,  in 
play,  in  recreation,  in  social  relation¬ 
ships,  in  health?”  Perhaps  you  will 
make  a  discovery.  Fortunate,  indeed, 
is  he  who  has  the  unusual  faculty  of 
self-criticism. 


Ji)Ooks  on  Our  S)esk 


The  Review  cannot  hope  to  revieno  all 
hooks  received  and  the  failure  to  do  so  must 
net  be  taken  as  indicating  that  no  more 
space  is  deserved. 

I  Saw  the  Sea  I 

Claud  Leslie  Dean.  Harlow  Publishing 
Company,  Oklahoma  City. 

County  Library  Service  in  the  South 
Wilson  and  Wight.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago.  $2.00. 

Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  .Association,  Vol.  XIII.  No.  S. 
Better  Reading  Instruction 
Published  by  the  Research  Division  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  $.2S. 

As  an  introduction  to  reading  methods 
this  November  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Education  Association  should  be  of  im¬ 
measurable  assistance  to  the  students  and 
teachers  of  reading  who  have  made  no 
extensive  study  of  reading  problems.  As  a 
thorough  piece  of  research  this  survey  with 
its  many  suggestions  for  selection  of  appro¬ 
priate  materials  and  procedures,  and  for 
evaluation  of  work  in  reading,  should  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  experienced 
teachers  as  well.  If  it  were  neither  of  these, 
it  would  still  be  noteworthy  for  its  excellent 
bibliography  of  the  best  references  now 
available  on  all  phases  of  elementary  read¬ 
ing,  and  for  its  copious  footnotes.  Every 
elementary  teacher,  particularly  those  in 
grades  1  to  6,  will  find  this  survey  worth 
Grace  A.  Rogers, 
Newark. 

Intensive  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 
Edwin  H.  Fearon.  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York.  $1.80. 

The  Teaching  of  Gregg  Shorthand  bt 
the  Functional  Method 
Louis  .A.  Leslie.  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  $1.20. 

Teaching  Methods  and  Testing  Materi¬ 
als  IN  Business  Mathematics 
R.  Robert  Rosenberg,  Dickinson  High 
School,  Jersey  City.  Gregg  Publishing 
Company.  $1.20. 

Essentials  of  Business  Mathematics 
R.  Robert  Rosenberg,  Dickinson  High 
School,  Jersey  City.  Gregg  Publishing 
Company.  $1.20. 

Applied  Secretarial  Practice 
SoRelle  and  Gregg.  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  $  .60. 

Essentials  of  Commercial  Law,  Revised 
Whigam,  Jones  k  Moody.  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York.  $1.40 
Office  Appliance  Exercises 
Ely  and  Beaver.  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  $1.60. 


The  Record  of  America 


JAMES  TRUSLOW  ADAMS 

distinguished  interpreter  of  American  history,  whose  “March  of  Democracy,” 
“The  Epic  of  America,”  “America’s  Tragedy,”  etc.  are  landmarks  in  onr 
historical  literature. 

and 

CHARLES  GARRETT  VAIVNEST 

Professor  of  History  at  Harris  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis,  authority  on 
modern  history-teaching  methods,  and  co-author  of  the  outstanding  junior 
high  school  book,  “Socialized  History  of  the  United  States.” 


Now  ready:  Volutne  11  in 
Report  of  the  Cotntnission 
on  the  Social  Studies 
American  Historical  Association 

The  Social  Scient^es 
As  School  Subjects 
By  ROLLO  M.  TRYON 

Ba«k  infarmalioB  far  those  planning  new 
social  science  curricnlams.  Descrihes  in  4e> 
tail  present  and  past  cnniciiliims,  distiibsi* 
tion  of  sttbject  matter,  etc.,  analyses  many 
esperiments  in  organiaation  and  approach. 

$3.M 


A  SOCIALIZED,  TOPI¬ 
CAL  UNIT  TEXT,  bril¬ 
liant,  accurate,  up-to-date 
in  content  and  approach, 
which  sets  a  new  high  stand¬ 
ard  in  the  senior  high 
school  field.  Utt  price,  $220 

Charies  Scribner’s  Sons 

597  FIFTH  AVE-,  NEW  YORK 
Chicago  Boston  :  Atlanta 
Dallas  :  San  Francisco 


6o^o  of  School  Failures 

Are  Estimated  to  be  Due  to  Poor  Reading  Ability 

Hovious^s  Following  Printed  Trails 

THINGS  TO  LEARN  ABOUT  READING 

Directly  attacks  this  reading  problem.  Provides  the  means  for  im¬ 
proving  the  reading  skills  and  ability  of  every  high  school  pupil. 
For  use  in  the  English  or  any  other  class,  either  with  groups  or  indi¬ 
viduals,  as  a  preparation  for  the  particular  subject  matter  of  that  course. 
Teacher’s  Manual  gives  valuable  suggestions.  Separate  Comprehension 
T  ests. 

Qite  Your  Pupils  the  Help  They  Need! 

Cookes  Essays  in  Modem  Thought 

For  11th  or  12th  year.  A  sparkling  collection,  selected  by  Mr. 
Cook’s  own  pupils,  that  will  stimulate  thoughtful  discussion  on  current 
topics,  and  may  readily  be  integrated  with  a  social  studies  program. 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  City 
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"-And  what  grade 
are  you  in,  my  boy?'' 


JOHN  J.  FORESTER 
Montclair 


"I'm  in  Primary  School,  Sir.' 


only  seven  and  I’m  in  the 
I  third  grade  already,”  proudly 
”*■  said  one  little  boy  to  another 
during  their  play. 

“Daddy,  will  I  be  in  the  first  grade 
next  year  when  I  learn  to  read  ?  Lila 
says  I  have  to  know  how  to  read  to 
be  in  the  first  grade.” 

And  at  the  bridge  table  this  was 
overheard.  “You  say  your  son  is — 
how  old — Mrs.  Baker?  Only  eleven 
and  he’s  in  the  eighth  grade?  My, 
he  must  be  smart!” 

And  so  it  goes.  Day  after  day 
comparisons  are  made  between  chil¬ 
dren’s  ages  and  their  grade  status.  Par¬ 
ents  push  their  children  through  school 
by  means  of  private  tutors,  summer 
school  and  the  like.  Some  even  blandly 
state  that  their  children  are  either  bril¬ 
liant  or  dull,  according  to  their  grade 
placement  in  relation  to  their  chrono¬ 
logical  ages.  Unfortunately,  the  science 
of  testing  has  not  been  developed  to  a 
point  where  the  destructive  results  of 
all  this  parental  “pushing”  can  be 
measured  objectively. 

We  as  school  people  see  about  us 
every  day  some  of  the  sad  results  of 
this  hurrying  children  through  school. 
About  the  fourth  year  the  nervous 
strain  begins  to  tell  on  the  very  young 
children.  Being  a  year  or  more  younger 
than  the  others,  their  nervous  systems 
are  not  as  strong  as  the  older  ones. 
Added  to  this  there  is  usually  much 
pressure  exerted  at  home  in  the  way  of 
rewards,  and  encouragement  to  keep 
the  child  working  at  high  speed.  The 
ultimate  good  of  the  child  himself  is 
being  sacrificed  daily,  upon  the  altar  of 
social  prestige  and  artificial  childhood 
standards. 

For  the  past  four  years  here  at  the 
Bradford  School  in  Montclair  we  have 
been  concerned  with  this  vital  problem. 
Basically  it  is  one  of  adult  education. 
If  left  to  himself,  with  no  adult  stimu¬ 
lation,  the  child  would  undoubtedly 
say,  “Let  me  be  happy  in  my  work  and 
play.”  It  is  our  job  as  parents  and 
teachers  to  find  the  most  worthwhile 
means  for  keeping  him  happily  en¬ 
gaged  in  worthwhile  activities. 

Four  years  ago  the  writer  started  a 
“whispering  campaign”  among  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents  for  a  reorganization  of 
the  first  three  grades  in  the  Bradford 
School  into  a  single  unit,  to  be  known 
as  the  “Primary  School.”  In  confer¬ 


ences  with  parents,  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  the  advantages  of  such  a  reor¬ 
ganization  were  brought  out  and  the 
objections  were  discussed.  The  superin¬ 
tendent,  Dr.  Frank  G.  Pickell,  entered 
wholeheartedly  into  the  plan  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  supervisors  to 
work  with  the  writer  in  putting  the 
plan  into  action. 

Set-Up  Is  Outlined 

The  committee  consisted  of  the 
school  system  psychologist,  Dorothea 
Marston,  the  Director  of  Elementary 
Grades,  Marion  Clark,  and  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Primary  Grades,  Minnie  Lee 
Davis.  Together  we  formulated  the 
following : 

1.  — The  fundamental  administrative 
change  upon  which  such  a  procedure 
is  premised,  is  the  organization  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  grades  into  a 
Primary  School. 

2.  — It  is  assumed  that  all  children 
will  spend  at  least  three  years  in  the 
Primary  School  and  that  some  may 
need  a  longer  time. 

3.  — ^All  thought  of  and  reference  to 
promotion  and  failure  shall  be  drop¬ 
ped  in  favor  of  continuous  effort  to¬ 
ward  the  growth  of  the  whole  child. 
Placement  shall  supplant  promotion 
and  failure. 

4.  — Children  shall  be  assigned  to 
teacher  groups  and  not  to  grades. 

5.  — ^The  words  “teacher  group” 
should  refer  to  not  more  than  three 
working  sections  in  a  group  under  the 
direction  of  one  teacher. 

6.  — The  placement  of  any  child  in 
a  group  should  be  done  after  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  following  factors: 

a.  Social  maturity 

b.  Chronological  age 

c.  Mental  ability  to  work  with 
abstract  material 

d.  Health 

e.  Physical  status 

f.  School  achievement 

7.  — Since  it  is  desirable  to  have  more 
accurate  data  concerning  the  mental 
ability  of  children  to  work  with  ab¬ 
stract  material  than  that  provided  by 
the  teacher’s  judgment,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  following  tests  be 
given  at  the  times  designated  below: 

a.  Individual  tests  to  kindergar¬ 
ten  children,  all  new  entrants 
in  the  Primary  School,  and 


to  all  children  making  slow 
progress  in  reading, 
b.  A  group  test  to  all  children  at 
the  end  of  the  Primary  School 
period. 

8.  — Flexibility  in  the  assignment  of 
teachers  is  recommended,  since  it  is  d^ 
sirable  that  teachers  develop  under¬ 
standing  and  skill  in  promoting  the 
growth  needs  of  children  at  many  suc¬ 
cessive  levels. 

9.  — Formal  report  cards  to  parents 
should  be  replaced  by  personal  notes 
and  conferences. 

10.  — The  course  of  study  should  be 
organized  without  grade  captions  and 
assigned  to  a  teacher  by  achievement 
levels  in  the  tool  subjects  and  by  op¬ 
tional  units  in  the  enrichment  sub¬ 
jects.  The  achievement  levels  in  the 
tool  subjects  should  be  selected  both 
on  the  basis  of  the  children’s  needs 
and  ability  to  learn  and  on  the  relation 
of  these  facts,  skills,  and  processes  to 
the  big  interests  of  the  group.  The 
enrichment  units  should  be  selected  by 
each  teacher  on  the  basis  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  previous  school  experiences  and 
their  present  interests  and  needs. 

11. — In  every  teacher-pupil  relation¬ 
ship  the  teacher  is  to  have  in  mind 
as  her  major  objective  the  growth  of 
the  whole  personality  of  the  child  and 
so  should  consider  both  the  enrichment 
and  so-called  tool  subjects  as  means  to 
this  end.  Likewise,  her  teaching  pro¬ 
cedures  and  the  organization  of  class¬ 
room  activities  should  be  so  planned 
in  relation  to  the  individual  differences 
of  her  pupils  as  to  promote  the  fullest 
social  and  intellectual  growth  of  each 
child. 

Flexibility  Is  Chief  Virtue 

The  chief  criticism  made  against  the 
above  plan  by  progressive  educators  is 
that  it  is  no  different  from  their  own 
present  set-ups.  Group  work,  they  say, 
is  done  in  all  their  classes.  Children 
are  shifted  from  one  group  to  another 
within  the  same  grade  according  to 
their  progress.  The  primary  school 
plan,  however,  makes  it  jjossible  to  shift 
children  from  one  group  to  another 
anywhere  within  the  primary  school. 
This  provides  a  span  of  three  years 
and  eliminates  difficulties  that  have  to 
be  overcome  when  shifting  a  child  from 
one  grade  to  another.  It  seems  that 
better  placement  is  possible  under  the 
Bradford  plan. 

In  our  plan  failure  in  the  first  year 
of  the  child’s  school  life  is  eliminated. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  as  many 
as  25  per  cent  of  our  first  grade  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  make  a  satisfactory  attack 
upon  reading.  Under  a  rigid,  formal 
system  these  children  have  been  classed 
as  failures,  while  in  reality  we  have 
tried  to  force  them  to  do  something 
for  which  they  were  not  prepared. 
Our  chief  concern  is  to  provide  rich 
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social  experiences  for  these  children 
so  that  they  may  develop  the  necessary 
reading  readiness. 

If  a  child  has  not  learned  to  attack 
reading  satisfactorily  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year  in  school,  he  is  not  dubbed 
I  failure  but  is  placed  in  a  group  that 
best  fits  his  needs  for  his  second  year 
in  school.  Most  children  will  learn 
to  read  before  the  end  of  the  second 
year  in  school.  If  some  do  not,  the 
advisability  of  their  staying  in  the  Pri¬ 
mary  School  an  additional  period  of 
time  is  given  consideration  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  teacher,  the  parent,  the 
psychologist,  and  the  principal. 

Narrative  Report  Cards 

Formal  report  cards  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  written  narrative  reports 
every  quarter  on  the  progress  of  each 
child.  These  reports  are  supplemented 
by  personal  conferences  with  the  par¬ 
ents. 

Through  the  doing  away  with  grade 
aptions  and  formal  report  cards  the 
main  opportunities  for  invidious  com¬ 
parisons  between  children’s  achieve¬ 
ments  have  been  eliminated.  Children 
no  longer  have  to  strive  to  beat  their 
chums’  marks  in  school  or  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  from  one  grade  to  another.  They 
can  now  be  happy  in  their  school  work, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  their 
achievement  is  being  measured  in  terms 
of  their  own  accomplishments. 


Fourth  Grade  Tropics 


From  Floronce  E.  Wood, 
School  No.  20,  Paterson, 
come  these  snaps  of  a  4th 
grade  project,  "Homes  in  a 
Hot  Land.”  See  explanation 
below. 


Above:  Caravan  of  clay 
and  clothespin  sheik  be¬ 
fore  Bedouin  tent. 

Left:  Arab  oasis  village 
with  lake  of  glass. 


"The  real  value  of  these  sand-table  models,”  says  Miss  Wood,  “is  not  only  in 
the  facts  given  and  faithfully  represented,  but  in  the  awakening  of  the  child’s 
inherent  originality  ...  It  was  they  who  suggested  lolly-pop  sticks  for  trees  and 
the  other  devices  used  in  the  month  taken  to  complete  the  work.” 


Summer  School 

BUCKNELL  UNIVERSITY 
June  29  to  August  7, 1936 


Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Work 

Training  of  Superintendents, 
Principals,  Teachers  and 
Guidance  Workers 

Demonstration  Schools 

Practice  Teaching  to  meet 
New  Jersey  requirements 

Golf  course  and  other  attractive 
recreational  facilities 

For  complete  schedule  of  classes  now  ready, 
write  to 

F.  G.  DAVIS,  Director 

LEWISBURG,  PA. 


CHAUTAUQUA 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Greatly  Expanded  Program 
of  Credit  Courses 

conducted  under  the  supervision  of  New  York 
University. 

Special  courses  for  teacher  and  public  librarians. 
Enlarged  program  in  the  field  of  Physical  Education. 


A  wide  offering  of  non  credit  and 
short  time  courses  in  the  Adult 
Education  Div. 


STUDY  IN  AN  UNEQUALLED  ATMOS¬ 
PHERE  OF  CULTURE  •  MUSIC  • 
LECTURES  •  PLAYS  •  OPERAS  • 
RECREATION 

for  complete  information  address 

CHAS.  E.  PIERCE,  Secy.  Summer  Schools 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


Suppose 

you  DO  meet  with  illness  or  ac¬ 
cident  this  year,  entailing  hospit¬ 
alization,  surgery,  and  a  long 
period  of  convalescence.  Could 
you  pay  for  it?  Could  you  pos¬ 
sibly  escape  heavy  debts? 

This  is  no  idle  supposition!  Each 
week,  hundreds  of  teachers  meet 
with  unexpected  disabilities.  With 
this  difference  .  .  .  that  some, 
because  of  foresight,  are  not 
burdened  with  debt  and  not  wor¬ 
ried  about  their  financial  future. 

And  you,  too,  can  be  safe  with 
E.B.A.  protection.  Low  in  cost, 
adequate  in  scope,  it  covers  all 
diseases,  all  accidents,  all  per¬ 
sonal  quarantine  .  .  .  even  in 
vacation. 

Investigate  E.B..\.’s  plan,  success¬ 
ful  for  more  than  a  quarter-cen¬ 
tury.  Join  E.B.A.  for  complete 
safety! 

Full  details  sent  by  mail 

EDUCATORS 

BENEFICIAL 

ASSOCIATION 

Woolworth  Bldf.,  Lancaster,  Fenna. 


A  PopU  Activity  Program 
With  A  New  Type  of  Textbook 

providing  100%  pupil  activity 
in  every  lesson. 

LENNES  ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITH- 
MEJTIC  by  Lennes  and  Traver.  All  the 
essentials  of  a  basal  text,  with  practice 
material  and  adequate  space  for  com¬ 
putation  and  pupil  response.  Grades  3 
to  8.  Net  price,  each  full  year  book 
$.33  f.o.b.  New  York. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  EVERYDAY 
ENGLISH  by  Ferris  and  Keener.  A 
pupil’s  textbook,  furnishing  a  directed 
study  program  for  each  day  of  the  school 
year.  Grades  3  to  8.  Net  price,  each  full 
year  book  $.33  f.o.b.  New  York. 

THE  STANFORD  SPELLER  by  Al- 
mack  and  Staffelbach,  for  grades  2  to  8. 
A  pupil’s  full  year  textbook,  with  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  meaning  of  each  word,  and  a 
complete  DICTIONARY  of  all  the  words. 
Net  price  for  each  full  year  book  $.18 
f.o.b.  New  York. 

Other  Pupil  Activity  Materials 
of  Proven  Worth 

Lennes  Test  and  Pnwtire  Sheets  in  Arithmetic 
for  srades  1  to  8. 

Stndjr  Period  Projects  (Siient  Readins)  for 
srades  1,  t  and  S. 

Study  Period  Kxercises  for  Deveiopins  the 
Readins  Sktlis  in  srades  4,  5  and  6. 

In  writing  for  umplet  please  mention  this 
publication. 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

36  West  24th  St.,  New  York 


"—Or  Assuredly  We 
Shall  All  Hang  Separately" 


C.  S.  WIGHTMAN 
Paterson 

WHAT  is  the  responsibility  of 
teachers  for  legislative  action  on 
the  report  of  the  Governor’s  School 
Survey  Commission?  In  what  sense  are 
teachers  accountable  for  actuarial 
soundness  of  the  Pension  Fund?  What 
obligations  have  teachers  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  teachers’  salaries  and  for 
other  educational  expenditures?  What 
of  the  teacher  as  a  citizen? 

I  realize  that  these  questions  present 
problems  for  teachers,  but  if  we  are 
interested  in  the  trends  in  education, 
we  must  become  actively  concerned  in 
these  matters. 

A  reading  of  recent  books  published 
by  some  of  our  college  professors  might 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  schools 
should  function  aggressively  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  new  social  order.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  turn  to  magazines 
we  can  find  educators  telling  us  that 
the  ills  in  our  social  order  are  organic 
and  not  functional. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  discuss  in  New  Jersey  this 
situation,  but  one  of  the  bills  passed  in 
the  last  school  year  tends  to  make  me 
less  democratic  in  the  "matter. 

Many  minority  groups  who  wanted 
this  bill  to  become  a  law  stated  that  it 
would  help  to  preserve  our  democracy. 
It  seems  to  me  the  trend  is  in  the  other 
direction.  Readers  may  naturally  ask 
why  we  need  to  consider  this  at  the 
present  time.  My  answer  is  this:  “I 
am  not  so  much  concerned  about  the 
merits  or  values  of  this  law  as  I  am 
about  the  things  teachers  did  or  failed 
to  do  when  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  Law 
was  only  a  bill.” 

We  come  then,  to  our  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  State  Teachers’  Association. 
What  is  it?  This  question  presents  it¬ 
self  to  me  as  the  result  of  visits  to 
hundreds  of  schools,  over  a  period  of 
several  years. 

Teachers  have  said  to  me,  “Our  State 
organization  is  undemocratic.”  My  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  may  be  of  little  value; 
however,  it  seems  imperative  that  we 
should  recognize  the  principles  of  dele¬ 
gated  authority  in  this  matter.  This 
should  continue  to  be  a  trend  of  increas¬ 
ing  magnitude.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  have  at  present  less  unity  than 
we  have  had  in  the  past.  I  am  suggest¬ 
ing  that  progress  in  education  depends 
to  a  large  degree  on  the  attitude  we 
take  towards  our  State  Association. 


The  President  of  our  Association  is 
looking  forward  to  a  better  plan  of  in¬ 
terpreting  the  schools  to  the  people  of 
New  Jersey.  Our  response  must  be  more 
than  passive  if  in  addition  to  the  unity 
of  our  own  organization  we  give  infor¬ 
mation  to  parents  regarding  some  of 
these  important  questions  which  I  have 
raised.  We  cannot  expect  teachers  to 
keep  well  informed  regarding  all  bills 
presented  to  our  Legislature,  but  we 
have  elected  people  to  represent  us  in 
this  matter.  We  can  follow  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  our  State  Association  and  to 
the  extent  that  we  keep  the  public  in¬ 
formed  we  may  become  more  demo¬ 
cratic  and  also  more  progressive. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  an 
uninformed  public  made  possible  an 
Oath  of  Allegiance  Law  and  an  unin¬ 
formed  public  has  not  yet  given  us  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  Governor’s  School  Survey 
Report. 

Our  Legislators  at  Trenton  want  to 
know  what  we  think.  It  is  our  respon¬ 
sibility  not  only  to  let  them  know  what 
we  think,  but  also  to  help  parents  and 
civic  organizations  to  study  these  com¬ 
mon  problems. 

A  united  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  should  determine  policies  in  these 
matters.  Then  our  action  in  these  extra¬ 
school  responsibilities  will  condition  the 
trend  for  progress  in  education. 


ENJOY  YOUR  WEEK-ENDS 
IN  NEW  YORK 
Fine  Boom  With  Bntb 

$2.50  to  $4  Single — $3  to  $5  Double 

Famows  Table  d’Hote  RettauranU 
LUNCHEON  -  -  -  50c  to  75c 
■  DINNER  -  -  -  -  75c  to  $1.50 
A  Ln  Cnrto  ferriee  of  merit. 

ALL  EXPENSE  WEEK-END  RATE  IN  NEW 
YORK  .  .  811.M.  Inelndinr  Fine  Boom, 
Frivste  Beth,  Meeis,  EnterteinmenL 

Adjacent  to  Radio  Citjf-  Convenient  to  Everything 
Conservative  Clientele 

HOTEL  BRISTOL 

129  West  48th  8t.  New  Terk 

T.  Elliott  Tolson,  Pres.  J.  E.  Bath.  Mgr. 


Inquire  about  the  financial 
services  we  offer  in  addition 
to  the  well-known  depository 
function. 

There  may  be  some  you  can 
use  to  your  advantage. 

The  Trenton 
Banking  Company 

Chartered  in  1804 
N.  W.  Cor.  State  &  Warren  Sts. 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Neulen  Makes  Strong  Case 

At  Trenton  Salary  Hearing 

Other  Croups  Also  Participate 


Paterson  Plans 
Militant  Drive  for 
Full  Restorations 

Paterson  teachers,  clerks,  i 
principals  and  manual  workers 
1,000  strong  met  January  17th 
to  plan  a  militant  drive  for  full 
salary  restorations.  In  addition 
to  linking  the  Paterson  Teach¬ 
ers'  Association,  the  Paterson 
High  School  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Teachers’  Tax¬ 
payers’  League  for  the  drive, 
the  meeting  empowered  a  rep¬ 
resentative  committee  to  spend 
any  necessary  amount  for  legal 
advice,  accountants  or  public  re¬ 
lations  counselor. 

Mattie  Doremus,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association;  Fannie  Robinson, 
local  president;  Rae  Baron, 
principals  E.  Barnes,  W.  W. 
Wilson,  L.  Schmerber,  and  E. 
Thompkins,  vice-principal  at 
Eastside  High  School,  were  chief 
speakers. 

It  was  a  determined  group 
that  met,  one  paper  saying, 
“There  was  a  distinctly  brittle 
atmosphere,  although  none  of 
the  teachers  lost  their  dignity 
and  orderliness.”  A  statement 
in  support  of  the  teachers,  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Paterson  Trade 
Union  Committee  for  Restora¬ 
tion  of  Salary  Cuts  to  City  Em¬ 
ployees,  was  read  at  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

Principals  to  Again 
Study  Pupil  Failure 

The  Elementary  Principals’ 
Association  will  continue  its 
study  of  the  pupil  failure  prob¬ 
lem  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  its  executive  committee  an¬ 
nounces.  Sales  of  the  yearbook 
“Reducing  Pupil  Failure,”  have 
evidenced  wide  interest  in  the 
topic.  (See  page  76,  December 
Review,  for  review  of  its  con¬ 
tents.) 

George  H.  Cowie,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  has  announced  a  schedule 
of  sectional  meetings  for  the 
spring,  as  follows:  Glassboro 
Normal,  April  3,  M.  T.  Bing¬ 
ham,  chairman;  Freehold.  March 
26,  Superintendent  William 
Smith,  chairman;  Jersey  City 
Normal,  week  of  April  19,  Dr. 
Helen  Bannerman,  chairman; 
Cochran  House,  Newton,  week 
of  April  26,  J.  E.  Creveling, 
chairman. 


Progressive  Education  Group 
Meets  in  Chicago,  Feb.  27-29 
^  “Child  Development — the  ba¬ 
sis  for  educational  programs” 
is  the  theme  of  the  national 
conference  of  the  Progressive 
Education  Association  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Chicago  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Child  Study  and 
Parent  Education  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  February  27, 
28,  29. 


9%  Restoration 
In  Englewood 

Reduction  in  Englewood  | 
salary  cuts  to  10  per  cent  was 
made  effective  January  1, 
Superintendent  White  in¬ 
forms  the  Review. 

The  restoration  amounted 
to  approximately  nine  per 
cent. 

Restorations  Soon 
In  3  Other  Districts 

Salary  restorations  are  in 
prospect  for  teachers  in  Lynd- 
hurst,  Pompton  Lakes  and  Glen 
Ridge,  recent  budget  statements 
show. 

In  Lyndhurst  the  Township 
Board  of  Education  approved 
the  restoration  of  half  the  ex¬ 
isting  IS  per  cent  cut,  in  the  I 
1936-37  budget  which  it  pass¬ 
ed  unanimously.  The  Pompton 
Lakes  Board  approved  salary 
increases  for  18  teachers  in  its 
budget  for  the  coming  year. 
The  10  per  cent  cut  remains  in 
effect. 

Pompton  Lakes  teachers  who 
will  benefit  from  this  move  are 
those  with  salaries  under  $1600, 
less  10  per  cent.  Each  will  get 
a  $100  raise,  again  less  10 
per  cent.  Edward  Hermann!, 
grammar  school  principal, ,  re¬ 
ceived  a  similar  raise. 

One-third  of  cuts  ranging  up 
to  10  per  cent  were  restored  to 
Glen  Ridge  teachers  in  the 
1936-37  budget  set  up  in  that 
borough. 


Stanley  H.  Rolfe,  former 
chairman  of  the  editorial  board 
of  the  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent  of  Newark  schools,  has 
been  appointed  deputy  to  John 
H.  Logan,  Newark  superin¬ 
tendent,  as  the  result  of  a  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Newark  de¬ 
partment.  Mr.  Rolfe’s  post  is 
a  new  one. 

At  a  faculty  tea  given  in  his 
honor,  Mr.  Rolfe  indicated  that 
his  interest  in  in-service  train¬ 
ing  would  continue  as  deputy 
superintendent.  His  work  in  this 
field  has  been  outstanding. 

Integration  of  the  social 
studies  has  been  an  important 
phase  of  this  problem  for  Mr. 
Rolfe,  and  he  stressed,  in  his 
reply  to  the  greetings  extended 
him,  the  need  for  teacher-aware¬ 
ness  of  the  social  situation, 
whether  it  be  local,  state-wide 
or  national. 

Ira  Sheppard,  principal  of 
the  Avon  Ave.  School,  and  the 


Improving  financial  conditions, 
abuses  under  the  existing  laws, 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  state 
and  of  local  communities  were 
offered  the  Legislature  by  Dr. 
Leon  N.  Neulen,  President  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Association  as 
reasons  for  not  repassing  the 
laws  permitting  local  boards  of 
I  education  to  cut  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries.  Dr.  Neulen  spoke  for  the 
teachers  at  a  hearing  in  Tren¬ 
ton  on  January  7  before  Senate 
and  Assembly  leaders.  The 
hearing  was  held  in  the  Senate 
Chambers. 

As  evidence  of  the  improved 
conditions  making  salary  restor-  < 
ation  logical  and  desirable.  Dr. 
Neulen  cited  the  improvement  in 
tax  collections  and  increasing 
costs  of  living.  He  pointed  out 
that  increases  resulting  of  legis¬ 
lative  action  would  not  involve  I 
increased  expenditures  until  Sep¬ 
tember,  1936. 

Dr.  Neulen  pointed  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  cuts  that  have  been  made 
under  the  law  and  to  discrimin¬ 
ation  under  it  as  examples  of  its 
abuse.  He  cited  the  fact  that 
there  are  936  New  Jefsey  teach- 
eis  receiving  less  than  $1,000  a 
year,  as  compared  with  WPA 
wages  of  $1,128,  and  that  there 
are  38  teachers  being  paid  less 
than  $700  a  year. 

Finally,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  salary  cut  laws  have  per-  | 


STANLEY  H.  ROLFE 


teachers  of  that  school,  wel¬ 
comed  Mr.  Rolfe  to  the  tea. 
Mrs.  Edith  Gann  Kniberg. 


mined  communities  to  reduce 
expenses  by  flat  cuts  instead  of 
by  intelligent  economies,  and  ar¬ 
gued  that  failure  to  repass  the 
laws  would  result  in  such  econ¬ 
omies,  as  well  as  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  teacher  morale.  He  end¬ 
ed  with  a  reminder  that  the 
teachers  of  New  Jersey  had  co¬ 
operated  with  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  before  the  original  laws 
were  passed  in  1933,  and  prom¬ 
ised  that  they  would  continue  to 
do  so  if  the  laws  were  allowed 
to  lapse. 

Representatives  of  the  police, 
firemen,  civil  service  employees, 
and  Newark  municipal  employ¬ 
ees  groups  spoke  against  the 
laws.  Representatives  of  the 
Taxpayers’  Association,  Feder¬ 
ated  Boards  of  Education,  and 
the  State  League  of  Municipali¬ 
ties  argued  in  favor  of  them. 

In  response  to  questions  ask¬ 
ed  at  the  salary  bill  hearing,  a 
tabulation  of  instances  where 
the  present  salary  bill  permits 
of  abuses  and  has  been  abused 
was  prepared  by  the  State  As¬ 
sociation  and  copies  sent  to 
members  of  the  Legislature. 

(See  editorial  in  this  issue, 
page  136.) 

Educator  Now  Heads 
WPA  Adult  Program 

Dr.  W.  C.  McGinnis,  Perth 
Amboy  Superintendent,  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  State  Di¬ 
rector  (WPA)  in  Charge  of 
Educational  Programs,  in  place 
of  J.  J.  Fiske,  who  has  been 
made  publicity  director  for  the 
WPA.  The  Perth  Amboy  Board 
has  given  Dr.  McGinnis  a  leave 
of  absence  to  carry  on  this 
work. 

Reports  indicate  that  under 
Dr.  McGinnis’  guidance,  adult 
education  projects  throughout 
the  state  are  moving  ahead 
rapidly. 

When  the  Review  approach¬ 
ed  Mr.  Fiske  in  his  new  ca¬ 
pacity  for  information,  Mr. 
Fiske  declined  to  give  it.  In 
the  November  issue  the  Re¬ 
view  took  a  somewhat  critical 
attitude  on  the  work  of  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Ginnis’  predecessor. 

New  Heads  of  Local  Groups 
Cape  May  County 

Cape  May  City  Teachers’ 
Association — Evelyn  V.  Lake 
North  Wildwood  Teachers’ 
Association  —  Mrs.  Elsie 
Phillips 

Passaic  County 
Pompton  Lakes  High  School 
Teachers’  .\ssociation — Frank 
'  H.  Broome  (reelected) 


Rolfe  Is  Given  New  Newark  Post; 
City  Faeuify  Honors  Him  at  Tea 
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Hoffman  Reminds  Legislature 
of  School  Needs  of  State 


Few  recommendations  con-  ♦ 
cerning  education  were  con¬ 
tained  in  the  message  which 
Governor  Harold  G.  Hoffman 
sent  to  the  Legislature  at  its 
opening.  He  did,  however,  re¬ 
call  that  in  his  previous  message, 
he  had  recommended:  “The 
adoption  of  the  foundation  plan 
designed  to  establish  public  edu¬ 
cation  on  a  more  solid  footing 
in  the  State  and  the  meeting  of 
our  full  obligations  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  financial  integrity  of 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund.” 

Reviewing  the  achievements 
of  1935,  the  Governor  said: 

“The  foundation  plan  for  the 
public  school  system  was  enacted 
although  the  revenues  in  relief 
of  real  property  have  not  yet 
been  provided.  The  State  has 
kept  its  obligation  to  maintain 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund.” 

The  Governor  listed  the  rail¬ 
road  taxes  owing  the  State  as 
among  the  more  serious  prob¬ 
lems.  He  said: 

“The  withholding  of  a  portion 
of  the  annual  taxes  by  a  number 
of  the  railroads  offers  even  a 
more  serious  problem.  These 
railroads  have  withheld  a  part 
of  the  taxes  due  and  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  State  and  Federal 
courts  against  the  State’s  method 
of  assessment  and  the  valua¬ 
tions  established  thereunder. 
$24,733,000,  covering  a  period 
of  four  years,  are  overdue  and 
unpaid.  The  prospects  for  a 
prompt  and  final  determination 
in  this  case  are  not  particularly 
encouraging.  The  moneys  in¬ 
volved  belong  almost  entirely  to 
municipalities  for  purposes  of 
public  education.  They  have 
already  been  spent. 

“In  1933  Governor  Moore  sent 
a  special  message  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  urging  a  study  of  the 
questions  at  issue  with  a  view 
to  remedying  the  conditions  com¬ 
plained  of  in  the  litigation.  A 
legislative  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  and  made  recommenda¬ 
tions.  In  1934,  the  Governor 
sent  a  further  message  to  the 
Legislature  urging  action.  This 
is  an  admittedly  complicated 
problem.  It  must  be  attacked 
with  some  courage  and  in  a 
forthright  way.  The  moneys 
due  are  badly  needed  by  our 
municipalities  in  liquidation  of 
the  obligations  contracted 
against  these  taxes.  I  would 
urge  that  the  Legislature  seek 
an  early  solution.” 


STATE  PAYS  $177,559 

ON  FUND  ACCOUNT 
The  state  has  paid  into  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  $177,559  on  the  amount 
certified  bv  the  Trustees  for 
1934-35.  This  reduces  the 
amount  owed  for  that  year  to 
approximately  $1,600,000. 

Half  of  the  1935-36  certifica¬ 
tion  has  been  paid,  of  course. 


St.  Louis  Meeting 
For  Publicity  Croup 

Professional  interpretors  of 
education,  who  formed  an  asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Denver  NEA  con¬ 
vention  to  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  techniques  and  to  raise  the 
professional  level  of  their  “art”, 
will  hold  three  meetings  at  the 
Department  of  Superintendence 
Convention  in  St.  Louis,  Febru¬ 
ary  22-27. 

New  Jerseyans  active  in  the 
group  include:  Ephraim  Eisen- 
berg.  Chairman  Newark  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  Chairman 
Program  Committee;  Herman 
Walker,  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  NTA,  Committee  for  co¬ 
operation  with  the  NEA;  Lau¬ 
rence  B.  Johnson,  field  secretary 
of  the  State  Association  and 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Review, 
Functions  Committee;  .Arthur 
Fletcher,  Editor  of  the  Review, 
Chairman,  Exchange  of  Ideas 
Committee. 

Those  who  would  like  to  at¬ 
tend  these  meetings  may  obtain 
program  details  from  Belmont 
Farley,  NEA  headquarters,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D. 
C.  A.  Helen  Anderson,  Denver 
supervisor  of  publications,  is 
president  of  the  new  association. 


Chenoweth  Installed 
As  C.  of  C.  President 

One  hundred  and  eighty  At¬ 
lantic  City  teachers  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  induction  of  Super¬ 
intendent  Arthur  C.  Chenoweth 
as  President  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
January  17. 


Don't  Hide  Them 

The  Review  would  like  to 
be  placed  on  the  mailing  list 
of  all  publications  of  local 
teachers’  groups  throughout 
the  state. 

The  Review  will,  in  turn, 
be  glad  to  list  such  publica¬ 
tions  for  State  Association 
press  releases,  which  are  sent 
out  from  the  Review  office. 


A.  C.  Salary  Stand 
Gets  Wide  Notice 

A  statement  urging  that  lim¬ 
ited  funds  available  be  used  for 
the  improvement  of  the  school 
system  rather  than  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  teachers  salaries  was 
issued  by  the  Atlantic  City 
school  teachers,  through  their 
president,  Mazie  V.  Scanlan. 
The  Superintendent,  Arthur  S. 
Chenoweth,  had  placed  At¬ 
lantic  City’s  situation  before  the 
teachers,  and  was  given  an  an¬ 
swer  which  received  wide  pub¬ 
licity. 


Overflow  Crowd 
At  Horace  Festival 

A  celebration  of  Horace’s  two 
thousandth  birthday  drew  an 
overflow  crowd  to  the  Lincoln 
High  School,  Jersey  City,  re¬ 
cently.  Edna  White,  both  na¬ 
tional  and  state  chairman  of 
the  bimillenium  festivities,  was 
in  charge. 

The  Teachers’  Choral  Society 
of  Jersey  City,  composed  of  50 
men  and  women,  sang  several 
odes  from  Horace  which  have 
been  set  to '  music  by  a  Vien¬ 
nese  composer.  Moritz  Schwartz 
and  Leta  Terstegge  directed  the 
singers. 

The  program  was  marked  by 
the  performance  of  the  play,  “A 
Friend  of  Maecanas,”  which 
won  the  national  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Americal  Class¬ 
ical  Society,  by  the  Seton  Hall 
Dramatic  Association.  Dr.  Allen 
E.  Woodall,  of  that  college,  is 
the  author. 


All-Sfafe  Orchestra.  Chorus  Invited 
To  New  York  National  Conference 

The  All-State  High  School' 

Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  have  been  invited  to 
appear  before  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  School  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  in  New  York  during  the 
week  of  March  30. 

In  a  letter  to  superintendents 
and  supervising  principals.  Dr. 

Leon  N.  Neulen,  President  of 
the  State  Teachers’  Association, 
has  asked  their  cooperation  with 
the  State  Association’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Music,  in  making  “the 
appearance  of  the  orchestra  and 
chorus  justify  the  honor  that 
has  been  paid  us.” 

More  than  10,000  delegates 
are  expected  at  the  conference, 
the  major  meeting  of  the  group 
for  the  vear.  The  program  of 
the  orchestra  and  chorus  is 
scheduled  for  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 


Favor  More  School 
But  No  Homework 

It  may  not  be  news  that  stu¬ 
dents  dislike  homework  but  it 
comes  under  that  heading  to 
find  parents  and  pupils  in  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  that  even  if 
longer  school  hours  were  neces¬ 
sary,  the  abolition  of  homework 
would  be  desirable.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  Glen  Ridge,  at  least, 
as  the  results  of  a  questionnaire 
sent  out  by  the  Glen  Ridge 
Home  and  School  Association 
show. 

Following  the  presentation  of 
the  report  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Association,  William  T.  Bell, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  spoke  on  the  study. 


Industrial  Art  Role 
In  Social  Security 
Is  Meeting  Theme 

Using  as  its  theme  “Func¬ 
tions  of  Industrial  Arts  in 
Training  for  Social  -  Economic 
Security,”  the  fourth  annual  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  Conference  met 
January  15th  at  the  Newark 
Normal  School.  John  J.  Hatch, 
author  of  “Arts  for  Tomorrow 
— Today’s  Problem”  in  the  De¬ 
cember  Review,  was  chairman 
of  the  general  session. 

A  representative  group  of 
teachers  and  educators  in  this 
field  from  the  northern  New 
Jersey  schools  were  in  atten¬ 
dance.  An  exhibition  of  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  shop  work  from 
30  cities  was  held  in  the  school 
during  the  conference.  The  work 
of  40  teachers  was  included. 

After  a  conference  dinner 
which  had  Dr.  Charles  H.  El¬ 
liott,  State  Commissioner,  and 
other  members  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  among  its  guests,  the 
gathering  broke  up  into  four 
groups  for  discussion  of  spe¬ 
cialized  problems. 


AFT  Local  Formed 
In  Mercer  County 

The  organization  of  a  Mercer 
County  Local  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  on  Janu¬ 
ary  11,  in  Trenton,  has  been 
announced.  It  is  the  only  local 
in  New  Jersey.  The  statement 
of  the  new  group  is  as  follows: 

“The  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  is  a  national  profes¬ 
sional  organization  of  public 
school  classroom  teachers  and 
college  professors.  The  Federa¬ 
tion  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
since  its  inception  in  1916,  and 
its  local  units  maintain  affilia¬ 
tions  with  state  and  local  fed¬ 
erated  groups. 

“Formation  of  the  Mercer 
County  unit  is  in  line  with  the 
trend  of  the  recent  growth  of 
the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  which  has  doubled  its 
membership  during  the  last 
year.  It  now  has  under  way 
a  national  drive,  the  objective 
of  which  is  the  professionaliza¬ 
tion  of  teaching  through  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  teachers  in  such 
strength  that  they  may  be  in  a 
position  to  determine  their  own 
status,  questions  of  professional 
conduct,  and  to  exercise  fully 
their  rights  as  citizens  as  well 
as  teachers.  The  slogan  is: 
‘Democracy  in  education.  Edu¬ 
cation  for  democracy.’ 

“Dr.  George  S.  Counts,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education  at  Columbia 
University,  represented  the 
American  Federation  of  Teach¬ 
ers  and  formally  installed  the 
charter  and  newly  elected  of¬ 
ficers  of  Local  437.  The  officers 
are:  W.  L.  Larrabee,  president; 
Miss  Addie  L.  Weber,  secretary, 
and  John  Tregurtha,  treas¬ 
urer.” 

W.  L.  Larraboo. 
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Youths  List  Jobs,  More  School 
As  Chief  Wants,  In  Essex  Poll 


THERE  GOES  EMILY - 
SHE'S  BROKE.  HAD  TO 
SEND  HER  WHOLE 
SALARY  CHECK  HOME 


three  years  than  among  those 
who  had  attended  high  school 
for  only  one  year.  Nevertheless, 
a  significant  number  of  the 
group  indicated  a  desire  for 
more  educational  opportunities. 

The  girls  in  the  group  who 
are  married  averaged  two  years 
less  schooling  than  those  not 
married,  indicating,  apparently, 
that  education  is  a  handicap  to 
entering  the  sacred  bonds  of 
matrimony.  The  reason  for  this 
difference,  however,  appears  to 
be  largely  social. 

Of  the  group  between  22  and 
24  years  old,  eight  per  cent  had 
never  found  work.  The  others, 
though  unemployed  at  the  time 
of  the  survey,  had  worked  at 
some  time.  One  out  of  every 
SO  youths  appear  to  go  to  college. 

The  discussion  was  followed 
by  a  presentation  and  discussion 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  High  School  Problems, 
recommending  technical  high 
school  facilities  for  the  county. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  another 
meeting  to  discuss  the  problem 
further. 


Preliminary  reports  on  the 
Youth  Survey  which  has  been 
made  in  Essex  County  during 
tke  past  year  were  given  to 
Essex  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tioa  members  by  Dr.  Paul  Laz- 
irsfeld  at  a  joint  meeting  in 
Newark  on  January  13.  Law¬ 
rence  S.  Chase,  County  Super¬ 
intendent,  presided. 

The  survey  covered  the  social 
background,  training,  leisure¬ 
time  activities  of  10,000  Essex 
County  boys  and  girls  between 
tke  ages  of  16  and  24.  Thirty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  group  were 
unemployed,  and  better  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  was  the  thing 
which  the  majority  asked  of 
their  communities. 

Failure  to  finish  the  first  eight 
grades  of  school  puts  the  boy 
nr  girl  at  a  marked  disadvan- 
uge  in  seeking  employment,  the 
study  indicated,  but  it  appeared 
that  additional  years  of  high 
school  did  not  increase  the 
chance  of  finding  a  job.  In 
other  words  the  percentage  of 
employment  was  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  among  those  who 
had  gone  to  high  school  for 


BROKE 


But  I  Surprised  Them  All  By 
Not  Borrowing  A  Nickel 
From  Friend  Or  Relative 

“Of  course  I  couldn’t  have  done  other¬ 
wise.  When  mother  wired  me  that  S.  O.  S. 
call  I  simply  endorsed  my  salary  check 
and  mailed  it  home.  But  it  certainly  left 
me  in  a  pickle— rent  unpaid,  bills  piled 
up,  no  cash  to  do  me  until  next  payday. 

“And  the  other  teachers— how  they 
avoided  me  when  they  knew  I  was  broke! 
At  that  I  didn’t  blame  them.  They  had 
troubles  of  their  own.  But  I  surprised 
them  all.  I  didn’t  borrow  a  nickle  from 
friend  or  relative.  My  secret?  That 
Household  ad  I  ran  across  in  my  teach¬ 
er’s  magazine.’’ 

This  is  the  solution,  with  personal 
variations,  that  hundreds  of  schoolteach¬ 
ers  have  found  to  the  problem  presented 
by  a  financial  emergency.  The  Household 
Plan  for  Schcwlteachers  is  a  confidential, 
businesslike  method,  requiring  no  signa¬ 
tures  but  the  teacher’s  own.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  embarrassment  or 
humiliation  in  the  transaction.  You  need 
to  know  about  this  resource  that  is  avail¬ 
able  to  you  in  case  of  emergency.  Mail 
this  coupon  today! 


Borrowing  By  Mail 


UtSt«p}  fill  in,  moil  coupon 
bolow.  Do  it  today. 


Robert  Lowenstein,  Central 
High,  Trenton,  writes  in  Social 
Frontier  for  December  to  the 
effect  that  current  attacks  on 
teacher  tenure  are  backed  by 
interests  which  think  tenure  sets 
a  bad  example  to  workers  in 
unprotected  professions  and 
trades. 


2nd  Stop!  fill  in,  mail  back 
tho  opplicotion  blonk  to  us. 


Mrs.  Dorothy  G.  Howard, 
East  Orange  teacher,  has  under¬ 
taken  to  compile  folk  rhymes 
current  among  children  in  this 
country. 


Max  Herzberg,  Weequahic 
High  School  principal,  Newark, 
has  been  elected  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English. 


3rd  Stept  You  rocoivo  chock 
for  full  amount  of  your  loan. 


Martin  F.  Honan,  teacher  in 
the  Harrison  High  School,  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  the 
Lincoln  School,  Harrison.  He 
follows  Lucy  Beech,  who  re¬ 
tired  last  October  with  the  title 
principal  emeritus,  after  SO 
years  of  service  in  the  Lin- 


n  WSCriwLly  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

NEW  JERSEY  OFFICES 

CAMDEN.  4th  Hoor  JERSEY  CITY,  5th  Floor 

Broadway-Stevens  Building  Jersey  Journ^  Building 

Camden  7940.  License  No.  641  Jrl.  Sq.  2-0132.  License  No.  643 

gj*  Floor,  NEWARK,  4th  Floor 

West  Jersey  Trust  Building  National  Newark  Building 

Camden  7030.  Ucense  No.  642  MitcheU  2-5412.  License  No.  289 

ELIZABETH.  7th  Hoor  ORANGE,  2nd  Floor 

Albender  Bldg.  Main  &  Day  Building 

Elizabeth  3-4343.  License  No.  687  Orange  5-2131.  License  No.  679 

HACKENSACK.  6th  Floor  PATERSON,  3rd  Floor 

Peoples  Trust  Co.  Bldg.  Paterson  National  Bank  Building 

Hackensack  2-3648.  Lf'reMe  No.  686  Sherwood  2-3220.  License  No.  639 
TRENTON.  5th  Floor.  Trenton  Trust  Company  Bldg.,  28  W.  State 
Trenton  5148.  License  No.  660 

HonseboU  charges  the  low  rate  set  hy  New  Jersey  taw,  234%  a  month  on  nnpaui  balastees. 

FREE— Booklet  and  Application  Blank 

Send  today  for  free  copy  of  “The  Household  Flan  for  Teachers,”  specimen 
application  Llank  and  other  information.  Fill  in,  mail  this  coupon  NOW! 


The  National  Elementary 
Principal  gives  a  boost  to  the 
yearbook  of  the  New  Jersey 
Group  on  Reducing  Pupil  Fail¬ 
ure,  which  the  Review  reviewed 
in  December. 


The  Atlantic  City  Public 
Schools  Placement  Service  has 
prepared  a  set  of  standards  for 
school  students  working  in 
homes  on  a  part  time  basis. 


Mason  A.  Stratton  of  .Atlantic 
City  is  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  planning  the  conference 
of  elementary  principals  which 
it  to  follow  the  NEA  sessions 
>t  Portland  next  summer. 


Teachar- Assiatanta  Hold 

Lunchaon  and  Bridga 

The  annual  luncheon  and 
bridge  of  the  New  Jersey  As¬ 
sociation  of  Teacher-Assistants 
to  the  Principal,  given  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Newark 
Teacher-Clerks’  Association,  was 
held  Saturday,  January  18th,  at 
the  Essex  House,  Newark. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Tabankin  of  East 
Side  High  School  was  general 
chairman. 


FLORENCE  M.  CARRICK 
It  ia  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  the  New  Jersey  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  of  Speech 
oustains  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
most  beloved  members,  Flor- 
oncs  M.  Carrick,  former  su¬ 
pervisor  of  speech  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  Newark  public 
ichoolt.  Her  death  occurrad 
January  4. 


Household  Finan'CE  Corporation 

(Mail  to  nearest  HOUSEHOLD  ollice) 

Please  mail  me,  free  of  charge,  your  brochure  “The  Household 
Plan  for  Schoolteachers"  and  specimen  application  blank.  I 
understand  that  this  places  me  under  no  ohUgation  to  negotiate 
a  loan. 

Name . 


Address. 


Amount  I  wish  toborrow. 


Absence  Regulations 
In  New  Jersey  Schools 


By  far  the  largest  number  of  New 
Jersey  school  districts  have  some  plan 
which  provides  for  the  payment  of  the 
salary  of  teachers  who  are  absent  on  ac¬ 
count  of  illness  or  for  some  other  sat¬ 
isfactory  reason.  This  appears  from  a 
study  made  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association  of  answers  to 
a  question  asked  in  the  salary  question¬ 


naire  sent  to  all  school  districts  last  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Superintendents  and  supervising  prin¬ 
cipals  were  asked  to  “indicate  briefly 
the  plan  in  your  district  for  adjusting 
salary  for  absence  due  to  illness  or  other 
reasonable  cause.”  A  tabulation  based 
on  their  answers  appears  below. 

The  outstanding  fact  is  that  out  of 


^73  school  districts  from  which  usable 
replies  were  received,  179  have  some 
provision  by  which  a  teacher  can  be 
absent  without  loss  of  pay.  The  number 
of  days  absence  permitted  varies  all  the 
way  from  one  to  an  indefinite  number 
above  20.  The  median  number  of 
days  absence  for  which  pay  is  allowed  is 
ten. 

In  63  other  districts  the  teacher  who 
is  absent  either  directly  pays  her  sub¬ 
stitute  or  loses  part  or  all  of  her  sub¬ 
stitute’s  pay.  Thirteen  other  districts 
make  a  per  diem  deduction,  usually  oiu- 
quarter  or  one-half  the  teacher’s  sal¬ 
ary.  In  only  18  districts,  11  of  them 
small  rural  districts,  does  the  teacher 


NEW  JERSEY  ABSENCE  REGULATIONS 

273  School  Districts 
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S,cA  Cases 
.qS  Considered 
»  A  Individually 

According 
to  Length 
^-of  Service 

Substitute’s 
Pay  Deducted 

Per  Diem 
Deduction 

Total  Salary 
Deducted 


1(c)  4  ..  1  ....  2  2 


21..  1  ., 


6  ..  16 


2  4  3  11  .  2  2  ..  2  3  4  3  19  4  ..  1..  3..  63 


1  9(k)- 


1  ..  1  18 


Notes  on  Individual 
District  Rules 

|{  a.  The  teacher  loses  substitute  pay 
'  when  ill,  but  is  paid  in  full  for  five 
days  absence  on  the  death  of  a  near 
relative. 

I*  b.  To  five  days  absence  without  loss 
.of  pay  for  illness,  may  be  added  four 
[days  for  the  death  of  a  near  relative. 
I  c.  Length  of  an  absence  without  loss 
|of  pay  varies  for  tenure  and  non-tenure 
.teachers. 

*  d.  The  Board  of  Education  appro- 
'  priates  a  special  sum  to  pay  substitutes 


for  excused  absences.  Anything  spent 
in  excess  of  this  sum  is  pro-rated  at  the 
end  of  the  year  among  those  who  have 
been  absent.  This  rule  was  proposed 
by  the  Teachers’  Association. 

e.  The  teacher  loses  substitute’s  pay 
($4.00)  for  the  first  10  days,  $2.00  a  day 
for  the  next  10  days,  nothing  at  all  for 
the  next  ten.  From  the  thirtieth  to  the 
fiftieth  day,  $4.00  a  day  is  deducted, 
and  from  the  fiftieth  to  the  hundredth, 
half  pay. 

f.  For  the  first  five  consecutive  days 
absence  the  teacher  loses  one-half  sub¬ 


stitute's  pay;  for  the  next  2S  days,  one- 
quarter  substitute’s  pay,  and  after  30 
days  is  granted  leave  of  absence  on 
half  salary. 

g.  Teacher  must  be  absent  three  or 
more  consecutive  days  to  be  given  pay 
for  sickness. 

h.  Teacher  accumulates  a  half’s  day’s 
credit  for  each  month  taught. 

i.  No  limitation  on  permitted  absences. 

j.  Deductions  for  excused  absence  are 
returned  to  the  teachers  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year. 

k.  These  are  rural  districts. 
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Total 


18 


lose  her  full  salary  when  absent,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  cause. 

Personal  illness  of  the  teacher  is  the 
most  generally  accepted  cause  of  ex- 
cioed  absence.  One  district,  however, 
makes  a  deduction  for  absence  on  ac¬ 
count  of  illness,  but  none  if  the  ab¬ 
sence  is  on  account  of  the  death  of  a 
near  relative.  Most  districts  make  def¬ 
inite  provision  for  this  type  of  absence. 


Length  of  Service  Noted 

Several  districts,  usually  small  ones, 
consider  each  case  individually,  while 
many  districts  vary  the  amount  of  con¬ 
sideration  given  the  teacher  according 
to  the  length  of  service.  In  Irvington, 
for  example,  the  length  of  absence  for 
which  a  teacher  may  be  paid  in  full 
varies  from  four  to  ten  days;  in  Nutley 
and  Woodbridge  it  varies  from  ten  to 
thirty;  in  Harrison  from  five  to  twenty; 
in  Elizabeth  and  Rahway  from  ten  to 
twenty ;  in  Linden  from  five  to  ten ; 
and  in  Summit  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five. 

Several  distinctive  plans  for  taking 
care  of  this  problem  are  reported.  In 
West  Orange  the  Board  of  Education 
has  appropriated  a  specified  sum  to  pay 
for  substitutes  for  excused  absences.  If 
the  total  cost  for  substitutes  exceeds 
this  sum,  the  excess  is  pro-rated  on  those 
teachers  who  have  been  absent.  This 
rule  was  proposed  to  the  Board  by  the 
local  teachers’  association. 


Some  plan  by  which  days  of  ex¬ 
cused  absence  can  accumulate  is 
reported  by  20  New  Jersey  com¬ 
munities. 


Moorestown  teachers  can  ac¬ 
cumulate  up  to  15  days,  at  the 
rate  of  five  a  year.  Bridgeton 
teachers  are  allowed  five  days  a 
year,  which  can  be  accumulated; 
not  more  than  ten  of  these,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  used  in  any  one 
school  year.  The  maximum  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  Irvington  and  New¬ 
ark  is  25  days.  In  Montclair,  when 
teachers  begin  their  fourth  year 
of  service,  they  have  to  their  credit 
the  unused  days  for  the  previous 
three  years,  on  the  basis  of  12 
days  per  year.  The  maximum 
accumulation  for  Montclair  teach¬ 
ers  is  60  days,  i.e.,  48  accumu¬ 
lated  days  and  12  days  for  the 
current  year. 

When  Weehawken  teachers  have 
accumulated  90  days  (at  the  rate 
of  10  days  a  year)  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  a  half  year’s  abrnnee  for 
travel  and  study  with  full  pay. 
The  maximum  accumulation  in 
Perth  Amboy  is  30  days,  in  Mor¬ 
ristown.  60:  Hillside,  40;  Union 
Township,  20,  and  Peapack-GIad- 
stone,  30.  Rahway  teachers  may 
accumulate  their  days  for  three 
years.  There  seems  to  be  no 
limit  upon  the  permitted  accumu¬ 
lation  in  WestOeld. 


Two  Hudson  County  communities 
have  plans  which  favor  the  teacher  who 
is  absent  for  a  long  period.  In  one  the 
teacher  loses  substitute’s  pay  ($4.00  a 
day)  for  the  first  ten  days;  two  dollars 
a  day  for  the  next  ten  days;  nothing 
at  all  for  the  next  ten ;  from  the  thirtieth 
to  the  fiftieth  day  the  deduction  is 
$4.00  a  day,  and  from  the  fiftieth  to 
the  hundredth,  half  pay.  In  another 
the  teacher  loses  one-half  substitute’s 
pay  for  the  first  five  consecutive  days; 
one-quarter  of  substitute’s  pay  for  the 
next  twenty-five  days,  and  gets  leave  at 
half  salary  from  the  thirtieth  to  the 
eightieth  day. 

In  another  community  a  teacher  must 
be  absent  for  three  consecutive  days  or 
more  to  be  given  pay  for  sickness. 
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Former  Teacher:  If  you  aro  sock¬ 
ing  smploymsnt  to  begin  during  month 
of  March,  wo  should  like  to  discuss  our 
plan  with  you.  Arrangomsnts  aro  now 
being  made  for  the  Spring  and  Summer 
months.  Permsnent  connections  for 
those  willing  to  give  best  efforts. 

Make  application  to  A.  H.  FILLER 
626  BULLETIN  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Boaodtr*  thubnnd  new  400  Watt— 
Si3)  AMPRO  i6  nun  Projector  on 
rt«*  Trial  Money  Back  Guaiantce. 

t09.50 

RENTFILMS.  SandfornawBASS 
i6nun  Ftte  Film  Catalog liating  hun- 
dnda  of  Educational,  Raligioua  and 
Comic  Filma.  Write  Dept.  V. 

BASS  CAMERA  COMPANY 
179  Madiaon  Stiaat,  Chicago.  IlL 
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New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Official  Publication  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 


SHOALS  AHEAD! 

EW  JERSEY  schools  face  two  great  dangers  during 
the  coming  session  of  the  legislature.  These 
are  the  movements  for  tax  rate  limitation  and  for 
state  control  of  local  budgets. 

Both  proposals  are  sponsored  by  groups  far  more 
concerned  with  lower  taxes  and  fewer  governmental 
services  than  with  economical  expenditure  of  public 
moneys  to  procure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  Both  are  superficially  attractive  and  allur¬ 
ing,  and  both  contain  deep  laid  fallacies  which  make 
them  incompatible  with  democratic  government. 

The  Review  has  already  (December,  1934)  dis¬ 
cussed  the  idea  of  tax  limitation,  with  its  results  in  im¬ 
paired  credit,  essential  services  curtailed,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  fiscal  independence.  It  repeats  that  the 
intelligent  way  for  an  individual  or  a  community  to 
lower  expenses  is  to  lower  expenses;  reducing  or  limit¬ 
ing  income  is  not  and  never  will  be  the  way  to  do  it. 

It  might  be  well  also  for  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey 
to  recall  that  tax  rate  limitation  has  already  been  tried 
and  found  wanting  in  our  state.  Chapter  116,  Laws 
of  1906,  was  a  tax  limitation  bill  that  would  delight 
the  most  enthusiastic  member  of  the  new  Tax  Limita¬ 
tion  League.  During  the  succeeding  years  it  was 
twice  amended  in  an  effort  to  make  it  work.  Mean¬ 
while,  taxing  districts  were  increasing  assessments, 
and  finally,  in  disgust,  the  1914  Legislature  repealed 
the  whole  business.  There  seems  no  good  reason  for 
turning  the  clock  back. 

The  setting  up  in  New  Jersey  of  a  budget- Hitler 
is  just  as  unsound  a  proposal.  The  idea  that  any  of¬ 
ficial  in  Trenton  should  dictate  the  amounts  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  expenditures  of  local  districts  is  ab¬ 
surd.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  Article 
VII  school  districts,  where  the  people  vote  on  the 
school  budget.  The  voters,  not  a  politically  selected 
state  official,  should  determine  what  sacrifices  are 
necessary  to  provide  New  Jersey  children  with  the 
kind  of  schools  they  are  entitled  to.  There  are  no  short 
cuts  to  economical  government. 


(We  Wish  We  Had  Written  This) 

BOLERO  DE  GUERRA* 

N  East  Africa  the  war  drums  are  throbbing — 
throbbing ! 

Faint  and  far,  their  whispered  cadence  is  like  the 
opening  measures  of  the  Ravel  Bolero,  more  a  rhyth¬ 
mic  disturbance  of  the  air  than  a  sound.  It  is  all  the 
w'ay  across  the  world  from  us  in  California.  It  cannot 
affect  us  directly — surely  it  cannot! 

But  now  the  drums  beat  faster.  Our  president  de¬ 
creed  a  strict  neutrality  and  the  powers  of  commerce 


and  transportation  have  replied,  in  effect:  “We  wish  toM 
trade  if,  when,  and  as  we  choose,  Mr.  President;  soM 
save  your  neutrality  talk  for  those  who  have  nothing  « 
to  lose  but  their  lives.”  The  understood  corollary  to^' 
their  determination  is,  of  course,  “And  when  we  find  ^ 
ourselves  sufficiently  involved  financially,  so  that  our  , 
profits  are  in  danger,  you  will  kindly  send  the  boys  into 
the  trenches  to  save  our  money  for  us.  So  be  pre¬ 
pared  !” 

My  pulses  quicken,  but  not  in  time  to  the  war 
drums.  What  thrills  my  blood  is  the  imagined  picture 
of  the  teachers,  this  time,  standing  forth  100%  against 
this  senseless  sacrifice  of  eager  youth  to  commercial 
greed.  I’m  wondering  what  would  happen  if  every 
teacher  in  California — in  the  United  States — ^were  to 
say  to  the  students  and  to  the  world :  “They  shall  not 
do  again  what  they  did  twenty  years  ago!  We  will 
see  to  it  that  these  boys  in  our  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  shall  know  what  they  are  called  upon  to  fight  for, 
before  they  are  exposed  to  the  horror  of  modern  war¬ 
fare!” 

It  is  an  opportunity!  It  is  a  challenge  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  forces  of  the  nation!  Fully  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  us  are  of  an  age  to  remember  clearly  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  we  in  America  were  prepared  for  the 
slaughter  only  twenty  short,  bitter  years  ago.  Many 
of  us  saw  our  friends  and  brothers  swept  away  to  the 
sound  of  that  insidious  drum,  saw  many  of  them  return 
gassed,  maimed,  their  careers  unsettled,  their  lives 
ruined.  Indeed,  many  men  now  teaching  can  tell  the 
whole  story  at  first  hand.  All  of  us  who  think,  know 
in  our  hearts  with  what  deliberate  and  cold-blooded 
skill  the  hysteria  of  that  period  was  fostered  and  fan¬ 
ned  to  fever  heat. 

But  will  we  teachers  accept  the  challenge?  Will 
our  courage  stand  the  test? 

Somewhere  in  Massachusetts  an  eight-year-old  child 
is  expelled  from  school  because  he  refused,  as  his  father 
commanded  that  he  should,  to  salute  the  flag.  And 
here  in  California  an  earnest  little  girl  of  about  the  same 
age  stands  solemnly  facing  that  flag  and  glibly  pro¬ 
nounces,  honestly  believing  that  she  is  pledging  the  ban¬ 
ner:  “I  pledge  a  legion  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  republic  for  Richard  Sands ;  one  nation  and 
a  vegetable,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all.” 

And  I  listen,  heavy  hearted,  to  the  crescendo  beat 
of  the  Bolero  de  Guerra.  Must  we  dance  to  its  meas¬ 
ure  again? 

•From  The  California  Classroom  Teacher. 


WE  POINT  WITH  PRIDE 

HE  teachers  and  all  other  public  employees  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  powerful  but  digni¬ 
fied  argument  that  was  presented  by  their  leaders  at 
the  hearing  on  the  salary  cut  bills. 

Those  who  were  present  behaved  in  a  thoroughly 
orderly,  dignified  manner.  The  speakers  in  favor  of 
the  bills  received  a  most  courteous,  sympathetic  hear¬ 
ing  from  the  very  people  most  affected.  This  was  no 
raucous,  booing  sales  tax  crowd,  but  a  group  relying 
upon  facts,  figures,  reason,  and  the  inherent  justice  of 
its  plea.  That  plea  was  not  made  the  weaker  thereby. 
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In  complete  harmony  with  the  method  and  content  proposed  by 

•'AN  EXPERIENCE  CURRICULUM  IN  ENGLISH" 


Today  English 

A  new  series  of  elementary  English  textbooks  by  M.  R.  Trabue,  Director,  Bureau  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search,  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Bessie  Bacon  Goodrich,  Director  of  Curriculum  Revision, 

"Today’s  English"  is  built  around  centers  of  interest  already  existing  in  the 
pupil’s  normal  life. 

Through  these  centers  of  interest,  real  and  enriching  experiences  are  provided 
to  stimulate  the  pupil’s  desire  for  expression. 

To  achieve  outcomes  satisfactory  to  the  pupil,  himself,  expression  must  be  cor¬ 
rect  and  effective.  As  the  means  to  this  end,  techniques  are  offered  when 
needed,  and  repeatedly  recalled  with  the  same  use-motivation. 

Six-book  and  three-book  editions  for  grades  3-8.  Workbooks  for  grades  3  -  6.  Four  free  analysis 
charts  upon  request. 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Des'_Moines,  Iowa. 

Interest 

Experience 

Expression 


jAow- 

With  tarlatan  wings  and  fairy  cos¬ 
tume,  Sally  shows  magic  connection 
between  Good  Health  and  Gk>od  Teeth. 
Four  factors  that  help  children  have 
good  teeth  are:  Right  Food,  Personal 
Care,  Dentist’s  Care  and  Plenty  of 
Chewing  Exercise.  There’s  a  reason, 
a  time  and  a  place  for  Chewing  Gum. 

Forward  Looking  manufacturora  call  upon  groat 
Universitios  to  make  impartial  invostigations  of 
their  products.  Results  of  such  research  form 
the  basis  of  our  advertising  .  .  The  National 
Aatociation  of  Chawing  Gum  Manufacturart. 


THE  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 


When  the  tiny  Phoenician  galleys  left  the  safety  of  home 
shores  and  ventured  out  from  the  Mediterranean  even  into 
the  stormy  Atlantic,  trade  and  treasure  were  not  the  only 
lures  to  the  far  horizon. 


It  was  not  the  need  for  a  new  home  alone  which  propelled 
the  boats  of  the  Vikings.  Marco  Polo’s  stories  of  jewels 
and  gold  in  Cathay,  and  search  for  a  northwest  passage  were 
not  the  only  magnets  that  drew  the  caravels  to  a  new  con¬ 
tinent. 


More  dominant  than  any  of  these  material  forces  was  the 
irresistible  urge  to  discover  and  explore.  This  restless  spirit 
of  the  human  heart  still  spurs  men  on  to  miraculous  achieve¬ 
ments,  sending  them  to  regions  of  ice  and  snow,  or  on  cou¬ 
rageous  journeys  to  the  stratosphere,  or  to  the  boundless 
wastes  of  some  untrod  desert. 


No  longer  are  these  ventures  into  the  unknown  the  privilege 
of  the  few.  The  printed  page  permits  the  stay-at-homes  to 
share  them. 


ALLYN  and  BACON 


‘  BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


NEW  YORK 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 

DALLAS 


L 


TOP 


An  hundred  realms  appear — 

Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains,  extending  wide. 

The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

— Goldsmith,  The  Traveller. 


Today’s  world  is  a  world  of  travel,  and  our  children  can  be 
prepared  to  make  their  journeys  intelligently  and  appreci¬ 
atively.  Geography  is  the  subject  that  fulfills  this  function, 
because  the  heart  of  geography  is  travel — travel  so  conduc¬ 
ted  and  interpreted  that  provincialism  fades  and  kinship 
with  the  world  becomes  paramount. 


c 


